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Title Reg. U. 8. Pat, Office E 
’ . . 
— Uncle Sam's Cash Register Tells Story of 21 Months of Farm Benefit 
A EER AAS ere WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 
Program; Who Pays and Where the Money Goes 
DERABLE slowing down on important ; ; - ; . ° F 
yn eee i: in, cineeaai te eit he Samenrad nae ROM processing taxes on farm gram above, a total of $700,000,000 vinced that this tax is taken out of HE House of Representatives, adjured to hasten 
e 10 SW pit ” z . ? A . anaail : 
b a effort to separate bills into parts in an ef- 5, F commodities—$792,000,000. has been paid to the farmer. the price, rather than being passed at last, passes the Security bill, all but 56 
ru to get sberdare xs and early penuege of those A From Federal taxes on indi- What for? on to the consumer. Result: Farmer members deserting Dr. Townsend and his mul 
sections on which there is least controversy. | vidual incomes—$760,000,000. In payment for his contract to pro- dissatisfaction. tiSene penttsoners. 
=) Uncle Sam’s cash register rings up uce less. But whv produce less? T 1 a : : . 

This will be true of both the banking bill and the 2) hi ies duce l¢ a Se 9 DEFENSE OF LEVY Pat Harrison goes to the White House and emerges 
‘lati z that comparison and starts a modern reduce the amount of farm products Just what does the processing tax with a compromise Bonus bill in his pocket. 
holding company legislation. =} tax war that bothers the White so that prices will be higher. Higher do? Who defends it? ‘ge 

The bonus situation will develop into a rejection of 2} House, the Congress and the House- prices are sought by AAA to give : a . wel Cotton rises like a white plague to harrass Admin- 
the President's plan at the outset in order to give =} wife. farmers economic “parity” with city ) t ee : net a i ex- 1 istrators: Yankee Governors demand protection 
= _) a ¢ s, as 7e D F; aS ; ; . ; - 
the Senate members a chance to record themselves for = Facts show that the newest of fed- people. Parity means prices that re- ame 7 oe _ r that _ es the from Japanese importations; Southerners violently pro 
the House bill. But when the measure comes back with 3 eral revenue producers—AAA’s pro- turn to the farm producer as much se eels 0 ge xg arm pro- test the Process Tax and bait Secretary Wallace and 
a presidential veto, there will not be enough votes to E cessing taxes—turned more money of the city consumer’s dollar as he re- ie sk — = oney * Ss} phoned his Colleagues to . shane -socminnyatints finally the 
‘ ‘ ro y > provid- ‘ 
override the veto. z into the Treasury the past 21 months ceived back before the war. A bal- i . nm J ve e country, — ee ee ve r ae —_— ers to investigate 
= ag : . armers w rer cs , § : . 
An effort will then be made to work out a com- = than did its oldest revenue producer ance is sought between city and farm, . a ; tigger cnecks, the whole problem, present and future 
promise along the lines of the bills sponsored by = —customs duties—or than did the with prosperity the goal. ' t "hed Secretary Wallace ex- ¢ New Laws in State Legislatures. 
3 ; Ae Tk ; : why plains further, as the “farmers’ tar- 
Senator Pat Harrison and Senatog Tydings. = most evident revenue producer— i TR jee r : : ’ 
mee - ' = taxes on individual incomes. vatahhaerd OUBLES ios iff’, assuring to him a partial guar- ¢ The President comes to the Aid of the Triple A. 
The legislative situation is becoming congested. {= Wh tid thie thr aa But what has happened? antee that farm prices will be as high 
There's a feeling on Capitol Hill that too much is {3 =. ere dic m lis : nree-quarters of a Cotton textile mills find it hard to on the average as tariff-protected | A show-down for the Utilities approaches as the 
being attempted in one session and that much might } — come nes ' ei sell goods made from higher priced city prices. Senate promises brief hearings on the Rayburn Bill, 
wisely be left till next January and still in time for the - pictogram at the top o ant cotton. Inventories pile up, mills : , , : ; , 
te 8 : Pe f page discloses that story. ae mene ee: As for defenders, President Roose- | Shakspeare on Relief; the Capital receives a Com- 
members to “point with pride” in the 1936 congressional close, throwing men out of work. Re- : : ; , 
campaign | Largely, the keys on the cash reg- sult: Processing taxes are blamed as velt has decided to stand behind the pany of Strolling Players, typical of the work proj 
: vvwvey ister show, the money came from the adding to costs. Officials are aroused processing tax in the face of the op- ects for actors. without roles. 
The cotton controversy has market basket of the housewife. Senators set under way plans to abol- — ; | Budget-Balancing or Pump-Priming? Secretary 
COTTON PROTESTS. ;oused all sorts of political fears {2} SOURCES OF TAXES ish the tax on cotton. To do otherwise, Secretary Wallace Morgenthau proud of what he’s saved; Secretary 
GIVE CONGRESS among members of Congress. The ls About two hundred million came Cotton farmers find it harder to Bays, would be to sign the death war- Ickes anxious to spend more. 
CAUSE FOR WORRYrevolt in the South and in New from hogs that go into pork chops sell their crop. Higher prices do not rant me the New Deal program. ‘2 | The Tide of World Affairs—The discreet finger of 
England is causing uneasiness par- {3 and hams and bacon. Just as much appeal to foreign buyers. Competi- In view of that situation, what of {8 Diplomacy is laid on the lips of Senate Investiga- 
ticularly because if New Deal economics stirs up such 3 came from cotton that goes into tors step up production abroad. Re- the processing taxes and the Supreme = tors 
opposition in the Democratic south what will it do a clothes for the children, dresses for sult: More agitation in Congress Court? 5 ; 
little later on in the middle west? mee f ahirta ; hii against the processing tax. That question remains to be ans- {3 | NRA gets Praise and Blame; General Johnson, ex- 
the women-folk, shirts and overalls } {Z £ the Bluc Easle. defénds his bird: th 
Members show a disposition t6 proceed more de- for the men. Nearly as much came Housewives balk at higher priced wered. The single lower court de- {2 ay te, . eee a ” om rine sad 
liberately and to consider the possible changes in } from wheat that goes into bread. food, find it hard to make the family cision on the legality of the tax has {2 SONGS LAE SNES Oe Seen See tare 
sentiment which may come with further operation of Sugar, tobacco, corn, rice and peanuts budget balance. The cry goes up that favored its continuance. E ¢ Work-Relief plans take Shape—the President be- 
the New Deal laws. contributed. processing taxes are a sales tax on While debate grows heated, the E gins to examine projects; a Fifteen Million dollar 
. ‘ ; Where does this money go? the poor man’s diet. Result: New Treasury cash register rings up daily {= census of the Unemployed planned to take care of the 
, sevelt is det od t s : . ; 
od bogged pehnrtoregsieo ph ashe a From cities and towns back to the attacks on the tax. collections that are running proces- white collar man. 
j pg farm ji . , raisers, with a heavy tax sing tax revenue closer : los , ‘ : P ’ 
resolution prolonging the life of the NRA. He will not =} farm in the form of checks on the aug — ; : } Mary ER s bin evenue Chiser ERG Closer t iE ¢ Labor and Capital sign a truce in the rubber ine 
: : , = Treasury. As shown by the picto- against their product, become con- the billion mark. iE d 
get a bill that enlarges the federal authority over busi- | ; F ustry. 
ness. Meanwhile some court decisions may influence = }3 ¢ These and other articles to be found on the fole 
AHIMA EMT TN 
lowing pages. 











[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Social Security Victorious 

Riding down ail opposition, whether 
“left” or the “right,” the Social Security 
passes the House by a vote of 372 to 33 

Down to defeat go advocates of the Townsend 
plan for payment of high old-age pensions to all 
over 60 years of age. The vote—206 to 56 

Down likewise go proponents of the Lundeen 
Unemployment Insurance Bill for paying pre- 
vailing wages to the jobless. The vote—158 to 40. 


from the 


Bill 


] 


A motion from the other side to omit all old- 
age pensions is lost by 125 to 49 

Says Representative Doughton, the bill's 
sponsor, in a hush before the final vote: “This 
is the most important measure, probably, ever 


considered by an American Congress.” 

Now to the Senate goes the bill to provide old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and aid 
to helpless children through a pay-roll tax rising 
from 2 to 9 per cent over a 12-year period 


Laying the Basis for Work Relief 

Plans move forward for the rapid 
all employable persons from direct relief to work 
relief. Elements of the problem, according to 
the commander-in-chief, President Roosevelt: 

A census of unemployed and their qualifica- 
tions, to be made by white-collar workers at an 
estimated cost of 15 million dollars 


transfer of 


Division of the nation into districts, so as io 
involve a minimum shifting of workers from one 
part of the country to another 

Sifting of available projects, said to total 16 
billion dollars in estimated and selection 
of the most advantageous and valuable 


cost, 


Allotment of public works funds as loans to 
public bodies, wherever possible, rather than 
grants. 


NRA: A Boon or a Handicap? 

“The Blue Eagle should not be permitted to fall 
to earth.” 

So asserts former 


NRA Administrator Hugh S. 





rwood & Under 

| “SAUCE FOR THE GANDER" 

Regulation, long the lot of the railroads, is be- 

ing prepared for their competitors, the buses | 

and trucks. Senator Burton K. Wheeler is | 
sponsor for the bill passed by the Senate. 





Johnson in bringing to a close Senate 
tee hearings on the new NRA Bill 


commit 


“Mistakes,” says General Johnson wel 
largely in the administration. not in the law.” 
“Not so,” comments a Br gs Institution 





bjective study of the 
The NRA.’ 
and re 
zing wage 


committee completing an 
NRA as an instrument of rec 
concludes the report 
stricted volume of proc 
levels and prices.” 





“retarded recovery 


* * &* 


Federal Control of Creat 


To give Uncle Sam’s hand a firmer hold on 
the control of credit, the Banking Bill is re- 
ported favorably from House committee 


Over two chief features opinion is sharply di- 


vided. One empowers the Federal Reserve Board 
to pass on the qualifications of Reserve Bank 
governors. The other gives it control over “open 
market” operations, chief instrument for the 
expansion or contraction of credit. 

Say Administration critics “This power de- 
livers the banking system over to political ma- 


nipulation financing of 
deficits.” 

Says the Adminis 
essary 


permits the staggering 
tration: “The power is nec- 
to control possible inflation, the ground- 
work for which already is present.” 

Attitude of the President: “The entire bill is 
essential.” 
cx * 


Regulating Buses and Trucks 
Bus and truck lines prepare to follow the rail 
roads into the fold of Federally regulated 


agencies as the Senate passes the Wheeler Bill 
to place motor carriers under the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission The 


House has still to act 

Wages, rates, and service would be regulated 
by the ICC under the bill. New lines would need 
certificates of public convenience before begin- 
ning operation 

To railroads, operating last 
of 32 million dollars, the 
lessened competition from 
ating over publicly constructed 
ways that are 
aid to their 
Still awaiting consideration as part of the 
Administration’s program are measures. to bring 
water carriers.and air lines under the ICC 


year at a net loss 
brings hope of 
truck and bus oper- 
highways—high- 
they say, of subsidized 


move 


form, 


rivals 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Happenings and What They Mean + + 


. + Current 


A Barrage Against Cotton Tax 

A concentrated barrage is laid down to blast 
the cotton processing tax out of the Administra- 
tion's farm program. 

From the textile industry, operating at a loss, 
with many mills closing: from New England, 
seat of the hardest pressed portion of textile 
manufacturing; from Georgia, whose Governor 
prepares to “stump” the Cotton Belt for repeal 
of the tax; from the rubber industry, large 
buyer of cotton; and from railroads, losers 
through diminution of cotton traffic, come 
voices of protest that reach to the White House. 
cabinet officers ponders the 
problem and its twin difficulty—the influx of 
cheap Japanese cloth that, in NRA’s view 
threatens operations of the textile industry un- 
der its code. The cotton control program hangs 
in the balance 


A committee of 


A Blow At Crop Quotas 

May the tobacco farmer look to the Federal 
Government to enforce restriction of crops by 
the imposition of a tax on production in excess 
of fixed quotas? 
says the Federal District Court 
“no matter how great the de- 


“He may not,” 
of St. Louis, Mo., 
mand for such legislation 

Why? Because, according to 
growing is an intrastate matter, 
ject to Federal control 

Two facts about the decision: 

1. It is the first direct blow by the courts at 
crop control through taxes 

2. It ignores the argument that what substan- 
tially affects interstate commerce 1s subject to 
Federal contro! under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. Final word on this argument 
rests with the Supreme Court. 


the court, crop 
hence not sub- 


ee 6 


Saving the Good Earth 

A new duty in prospect for Uncle Sam: To 
safeguard the fertility of the good earth through 
a permanent program of control of soil erosion. 


The Senate approves a measure having this 
effect, which already had been passed by the 
House t 

Not water erosion, but wind erosion is cur- 


rently the more menacing as dust storms from 
the western plains proclaim the presence of 
drought conditions even more serious than at 
the same date last year. 


Initial funds for the control program come 
from work-relief appropriations. 
War Profits: a Clash Over Policies 

Division arises in the camp of those who 


would take the profit out of war 
Attacked by the anti-profiteer Bernard M. Ba- 


ruch is the Senate committee’s drastic plan for 





Wide World 


A DEAF EAR FROM THE HOUSE | 
Dr. Townsend and Representative McGroarty 
| plead in vain for the $200-a-month pension | 
as the House passes the Social Security | 

bill, 


plan, 








limiting war-time incomes to $10,000 a year and 
corporation profits to 3 per cent 

Says Mr. Baruch: “It means abolition of the 
present economic system in time of war, bring- 
ing paralysis to production and threatening in- 
flation.” 

Replies Senate Committeeman Vandenberg: 
“God help capitalism if it won't take its part 
in a common national crisis without its pound 
of flesh.” 

Under consideration by the committee is the 
McSwain Bill, already passed by the House in a 
form only a little less drastic than the Senate 
bill. 

e &. 4 


Holding Companies: Attack and Defense 

The hour of fate approaches for utility hold- 
ing companies as House committee hearings on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill come to an end and 
Senate committee hearings open 

The bill would eliminate such companies from 
the power industry except where economic 
necessity can be proved to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Say proponents of the bill in committee hear- 
ings: 

“Holding companies are instruments of bank- 


ers and speculators. Unless they go, the old 
abuses will continue.” 
Answer of the prospective victims, the hold 


ing company executives 
“It is an utterly ruthless attack of the Gov 
ernment upon the utility industry. The sensible 


solution is not to destroy, but to regulate.” 


Federal Ownership of Railways 

A plan for the acquisition of all railroads by 
the Federal Government, as set forth in a bill 
introduced in Congress by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler ‘Dem.), of Montana: 

Formation of a United States Railroad Corpo- 
ration which would purchase securities of all 
railroads, paying for them with two different 
types of its own securities 

One type would be guaranteed bonds. These 
would be exchanged for outstanding rail bonds 
and stocks up to their present market value 

The other type would be “rain check” 
ties, having value only as earnings increase 
Maximum value would be set on the basis of 
1930 earnings 

Picture of 
executive: “An 


securl- 


the result, as seen by a railroad 
annual deficit of 2,500 million 
dollars to be met from taxes, with Government 
of all industry soon to follow; a_ nation 
of muzhiks taxed to death in the name of the 
public interest, jumping through the hoop at 
the command of a few bureaucrats.” 


* * 


Another Battle of Stctes’ Rights 
Current exhibit on the conflict of State with 
Federal power 


Senator Huey P. Long, unofficial dictator of 
Louisiana, has the State legislature adopt a 
measure giving his apointees authority over the 
spending of Federal funds allotted to local 
bodies. 

Immediately two shots from Washington ring 
out 

One comes from PWA Administrator Ickes, 
who threatens to cut off further allotments of 


public works funds to the State; cancels $648,000 


already allocated 


The other comes from Relief Administrator 
Hopkins, who quietly takes over the distribution 
of all relief funds in Louisiana. 

Say Administration foes: “Shameless pur- 
chase of States’ rights.” 

Reply Administration friends: “A step nec- 


essary for the efficient use of Government 


money.’ 


A Saving For Taxpayers 

For every man, woman, and child in the 
United States an annual saving of 80 cents in 
taxes. 

So the Treasury estimates the benefit of its 
refinancing, by which Liberty bonds are replaced 
with bonds bearing lower rates of interest. The 
last of these issues, amounting to 1,250 million 
dollars, is called, effective next October 15. To- 
tal savings are estimated to net the Government 


a reduction in interest charges of 100 million 
dollars a year. 

This does not mean total interest costs will 
be less. Why? Because the amount of money 
borrowed is rising this year by more than three 
billion dollars 
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That 
Secretary 
nouncement emphasizing conserv- 


Morgenthau’s pro- 


ative views on Government spend- lations 


ing Was carefully gone over in the ported 


highest quarters before delivery 


7 ” * 
That— inally 
The Administration is seriously 
considering a merger of the FHA 
and the HOLC now that FHA Ad- 
miinstrator Moffett has handed in 
his resignation. 
That— 


* * * 


Oscar Johnston, scouting in Europe 


That— 

The Government is acquiring large 
amounts of poor quality farm land 
in the drought areas of the West, 
put is keeping the fact under cover er 
to balk speculators. 


* * - 


States at 
President in order to aid in the en- 


favored 
Studying the 
reasons why 
might lead to serious international 


complications. 


for broader cotton markets, 
little that would encourage 
who hope America may regain its 
normal trade but finds that nations 
soon 
American cotton. 


market as a 
before 


the discretion of the stock 


watch 


the measure, is 


That 
State Department’s 


the bill as drawn 


farmers, to offset 


ponents. 


That— 
reports While 


those 


Federal Reserve 


tart taking more ing it. They 
ment is divided among the Presi- 
- *- 2 dent, Congress, Rescrve 


laboratory to 
making final 


A counter-barrage of propaganda 
is being set up by the AAA through 
vith Congress- 
men the propaganda of AAA op- 


the Administration 
we are on a managed currency, 
officials are 
able to decide just who is manag- 


think the manage- 


| 
| | 
the divisions 
study the 





until all concerned 


deci- have a chance to con- 


forcement of anti-smuggling regu- sions. The request will probably not tents 
probably will not be re be made an order until thoroughly 
out of the Ways and tried under better market condi- tlie 
Means Committee this session. The tions than have recently prevailed That— 
Treasury Department, which orig- ¢** @ A high financial adviser of the Ad- 


ministration is saying that lower 


interest rates are one of the besi 
ways of bringing about a redistri- 
bution of the national income, He 
writes down 
debt structure 


Says it the nation’s 
Which has been too 


high. 


That 
admits . 


A certain invention for use in naval 
warfare is 
tant by experts advising a House 
Military Affairs subcommittee that 
the building of the 
“treaty 
to avoid 


considered so impor- 


un- 


Navy up to 


strength” may be delayed 


Board, 


constructing vessels that 


That— That— Treasury and private banks. The 
The “spy system” set up in con- ; reason they want the banking bill would be rendered obsolete in three 
All photographers will probably be x four vears 
nection with public works contracts 4 passed is because they are of the years 
barred from “shooting” the com- 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes ; opinion this power should be con * * & 
: : 2 ing American fleet maneuvers in 
continues to irritate high officials centrated. 
a oe at the Pacific. . That 
in the Government. s “detec- * * ‘ : 
h oa The AAA's confidential report on 
tives” have been scurrying around That 
} gure rat— the condition of the southern 
other departments in search of in- _ es : ” ; 
yt partm Su That Nothing substantial” in the way Share-cropper is packed with dyna 
formation The Securities and Exchange Com- of the exact cause of the “Macon” mite. Too much, in fact, to have 
mission delayed issuing its request disaster is contained in the official it made public. The report is said 
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Teeth for the Oil-Control Law 

compacts for con- 
takes 
hearings It 
would put the Federal policing power behind en- 


To put teeth into interstate 
trol of oil production, the Thomas Bill 
shape in Senate subcommittee 
forcement of restrictions agreed on by groups 
of oil States 

Say its friends 


A necessary hedge against disaster in price 
levels. 
Proved through experience is the futility of 


tate control unsupported by Federal power. 
Its foes reply 


An attempt to socialize the industry. 


* * * 


More and Better American Ships 

In prospect -are more and better American 
ships on the high seas as a bill is introduced into 
both Houses of Congress to pay direct Govern- 
ment subsidies for their construction and 
operation 

Bonus payments would be made to those lines 
with which the Post Office Department nego- 
tiates 20-year mail contracts. Loans at low rates 
would be extended to cover 60 per cent of con- 
struction costs of new vessels. 

Thereby would be ended the concealed sub- 
Sidies in the form of excessive mail contract 
rates, a fruitful cause of postal deficits in the 
past 


The Bonus Compromise 

To settle the veterans’ bonus question once for 
all, the Senate receives a compromise measure 
said to be acceptable to the President. Its es- 
sential points 

Payment of adjusted service 
full value in 1938 instead of 1945. 
in negotiable, 3 per 


certificates at 


Payment of present value 


. . ws 





| Underwood & Underwood 


‘REVISION, NOT ABOLITION” 
| A plea to save the NRA is voiced by General 


| 

Johnson in testimony before the Senate | 
| "Serub the baby,” he says, “but don’t throw it | 
| down the drainpipe with the dirty water.” | 
Accompanying the General are his son, Lieut. | 


Johnston, and his secretary, Miss Robinson. 


hol dere of certificates 
agalnst 


cent bonds 1 if t desired by 
Declaration of C 
of pensions to 


yngressional 


eterans 


policy 
payment 
man Bill, 
pay- 


Se) 
oeli- 


before the Senate is the Pat 
the House, calling for immediate 
currency Its defeat by the 
after a Presidential veto, is con- 


Already 
passed by 
ment in 
ate, or late 


ceded 


new 


Labor Truce in Rubber Industry 


Last-minute agreement averts labor war in the 


rubber industry as men and management agree 
to a compromise under the mediation of Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins. 


Abandoned by labor is the demand for im 
mediate holding of collective bargaining elec- 
tions, fought in the courts by the companies. 

Abandoned by employers is their refusal to 
meet with outside unions and to make pubiic 
the terms of agreements 

Abandoned by both is the privilege of strike 
or lockout so long as both sides obey the rulings 
co: a non-partisan board to be set up by the De- 
partment of Labor 


A ‘Routine’ Flight Across Pacific 

Zooming over the waves of the Pacific Ocean, 
the American airplane “Clipper Ship” makes 
the initial flight from California to Hawaii on 
the proposed trans-Pacific air mail route 

“A routine trip,” comments the pilot, but he 
cuts seven hours from the record time, cover- 
ing the 2.400 miles in less than 18 hours. 


x * & 


Unity for Our Air Forces 

A new Department of Air Administration 
having authority both Army and Navy aii 
and until this is set up, an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aviation in both the Navy and the 
War Department 

So recomnrends the Federal Aviation 
mission, appointed to advise on policy 

Reasons for the recommendation: To coordin- 


over 


forces 


Com- 


ate planning, training of personnel. and pro- 
curement of equipment 
Sharply differing, Navy spokesmen assert the 


result would be “greatly increased lack of co- 


operation.” 





Recalled are conclusions of a special com- 
mittee last year headed by Newton D. Baker: 
Unified control is not suited to American con- 
ditions, might endanger safety in war.” 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1] 
Congress to defeat some of the 
drastic amendments to the NRA 
now in the Harrison bill. 


Business is bound to get the 

benefit of a spurt when Con- 
gress goes home. This is because 
construction programs and other 
commitments will *e more cer- 
tainly assumed only when the 
character of the legislative re- 
striction is more clearly defined 
than it is today. 


The relief appropriation of 
$4,800,000,000 will be stimu- 
lating to business while it lasts. 
But it will be of more help to 
goods of general consumption 
than to the heavy industries be- 
cause most of the money is for 
direct relief anyway. 
vv¥ey 
While there has 
UNCERTAINTYbeen a general di- 
ON SPENDING vision of large 
WORK FUNDS sums in the work 
relief program, the 
Administration is far from a de- 
cision as to what it will do with 
the money. Doubtless this is 
due in part to a feeling that a 
better job of dividing the money 
and allocating it specifically can 
be done when Congress has ad- 
journed than now. 


¢ The fact ef the matter, how- 
‘ever, is that the Administra- 
tion has had no definite plan 
worked out for handling all the 
billions it is getting. This means 
there will be delays on the work 
projects though not necessarily 
in the disbursement of direct re- 
lief. 


It is not likely that conflict 

with private enterprise will 
be entirely avoided when the gov- 
ernment starts to lend or give 
money for work projects. Hence 
considerable controversy may be 
expected on this point as indus- 
tries or businesses affected raise 
a protest. 


* we 

The President is 
GOVERNMENT pledged to adhere 
FIELDS OF to certain princi- 
COMPETITION ples which seek in 
the main to avoid 
conflict of interest. But the rural 
electrification and the building of 
municipal plants of various kinds 
in competition with existing elec- 
tric light and power facilities are 
things the Administration is 
likely to continue irrespective of 
the protests. There 1s no sign of 
Ximinution in this field of gov- 
ernment competition with private 

enterprise and investment. 


¢ The big question—whether all 

the money will be spent by 
1936—has become a dominant sub- 
ject of conversation. The chances 
are that not more than half will 
have been expended by the time 
the campaign has begun. 


There will be enough left to 
dangle prospectively before 
the hungry eyes of the party fol- 
lowing if they remain loyal. We 
shall hear more and more about 
Federal control of state affairs 
and dictation to the local units of 
government. It may be the big is- 

sue of 1936. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 











Government Broadens Field of Its Loans 
To Aid Recovery; The Latest 
Venture of the RFC 


AJONEY out of the Government 
“reservoirs in Washington is to be 
offered to a widening class of bor- 
rowers. 


The official objective is for Fed- | 
eral credit to close the gaps left in | 


the nation’s credit structure by the 
failure or the inability of private 
banks to lend. 


As part of that program, the Re- | 


construction Finance Corporation 
now is prepared to advance money 


to be used in re-financing business | 


buildings, apartment houses or fac- 
tories. It also will lend money 
through a subsidiary company. to 
“help factory owners buy new ma- 


chinery or repair old machinery. Im | 


some instances funds may be had 
for new buildings. 


With this move of the RFC into | 


new fields, there is action by Con- 
gress permitting the Federal Hous- 


underwrite home repair loans in an 
effort to attract credit to that field. 
Results have been relatively 
meager. 

All of those efforts In the past 
have overlooked big sectors of dis- 
tress in the national credit picture. 


DEBTS ON BIG BUILDINGS 

Billions of dollars are tied up in 
defaulted mortgages on apartment 
buildings and hotels not reached by 
HOLC. Other money is frozen in 
office buildings and in store build- 
ings. More has gone into factories 
and is frozen there. 

Now the RFC is prepared to move 
into that broad field, backed by its 
vast resources, in an effort to help 
straighten out the tangle that has 
grown up during the depression. It 
has created the “RFC Mortgage 


| Company,” with a capital of $10,000,- 


ing Administration to insure loans | 


for as much as $50,000 to finance 
improvements in commercial build- 
ings and to help factory owners re- 


| equip their plants. 


Those were two fields of Federal 


lending previously overlooked in 
building the New Deal credit ma- 
chinery. 


HOME OWNERS AND FARMERS 
Distressed home owners had been 

taken care of. They have had 

$3,000,000,000 of Federal credit used 


by the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- | 
tion for re-financing mortages in | 


default. Congress now is adding 
$1,750,000,000 to that amount so 
that more borrowers may be helped. 
When that lending is completed the 


national government will hold first | 


mortgages on a sizeable proportion 
of the homes of the country. 

Farmers also have been cared for. 
The Farm Credit Administration 
has had $2,000,000,000 to put 
farm debt in better condition on a 
lower interest and principal basis. 

To help small business men in 
need of short-term loans or new 
capital that 
through banks, both the RFC and 
the Federal Reserve Banks have 
funds to lend. Their requirements 
are rigid, however, and nearly nine 
months of effort has resulted in 
loan authorizations amounting only 
to $130,000,000. 

Then there was created the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to in- 


Sure mortgages on homes and to 


SOIL EROSION CONTROL | 


the | 


is difficult to obtain | 


distress liquidation. It also may en- 


000, but with borrowing power far 
in excess of that amount. 

This money is available for re- 
financing of mortgages that have 
been untouched by the other Gov- 
ernment ventures. 

What does the RFC Mortgage 
Company say of its lending plans 
in this field? How may loans be ob- 
tained? 

First, the company will make 
loans, secured by a first mortgage, 
on income producing properties 
where financing cannot be obtained 
upon reasonable terms from other 
sources. 

BASIS OF THE LOANS 


This may necessitate a reorgani- 





zation or a foreclosure on the prop- | 


erty so that the RFC Mortgage 
Company may have a first mortgage 
on the property. The Government 
company will insist on a “fair plan” 
that takes care of all classes of 
creditors. 

Second, the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany will make loans to distressed 


holders of mortgage bonds and 
mortgage certificates upon their 
notes that are secured by these 


bonds and certificates, provided the | 


income from the property is suffi- 
cient to warrant a loan. 

This means that 
concerns holding 
can use those bonds as collateral to 
obtain loans from the Government 
corporation. 


The purpose is to bolster 


individuals or | 
mortgage bonds | 


the | 


mortgage bond market by checking | 


IN DUST STORM AREAS 


LTHOUGH dust storms continue 
to swirl through the Western 
drought areas, there is a brighter 
side to the picture of desolation and 
hardship caused by the combina- 
tion of wind storms, improper farm- 


| ing methods, and lack of rainfall. 


| come prevalent not only 


Because of the dust storms, which 
during the past two years have be- 
in vast 
sections of the West but have ex- 
tended into other areas, the Fed- 
eral Government is enlarging its 
program for control of soil erosion. 

While most of the work is being 





| centered on the dust storm areas, | 
| the increase in the program in that | 
section has caused a speeding up of | 


soil erosion control projects through- 


| out the nation, which may result in 


a sharp reduction in the national 
loss from soil erosion. 
AID FROM FERA 

Major developments thus far in- 


| clude the following: 


Allotment of funds by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to 
pay maintenance expenses for trac- 
tors to carry out a program of strip 
listing of sail of the dust-storm 
area of Kansas. This plan which is 
to be extended into affected areas of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, involves the use of workers 





from the relief rolls. 

Purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment and removal from cultivation 
of some of the most badly eroded 
areas, many of which should never 
have been placed under the plow. 
Plans are being made to extend this 
land-buying program with money 
obtained from the work-relief fund 
allotment of $350,000,000 for soil 
erosion control, reforestation, and 
flood control. 


Completion of preliminary plans | 


for the huge shelter belt of trees to 
be planted in a narrow belt from 
the northern to southern boundaries 
of the plains region by the Federal 
Government. 


CONTRAST IN POLICIES 


Congressional approval of legisla- 








tion making the Soil Erosion Service | 


a permanent agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Development of hardy species of 
grasses and plants which the Agri- 
culture Department .has imported 
in an effort to find a type of vegeta- 
tion which wel prove especially 
adapted to the conditions of the 
drought areas. 

All these activities are in striking 
contrast to this country’s record 
prior to the establishment of the 


| Soil Erosion Service in August, 1933. 
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Up to that time no organized na- 
tional effort has been made to con- 
trol soil erosion. A total of 35,000,- 
000 acres of good farm land had 
been destroyed by erosion and the 
annual loss from this cause, accord- 
ing to the SES, totaled $400,000,000. 

While officials concede that the 
proggam to control the dust storms 
is the most pressing problem in soil 
erosion control, they point out that 
only 5,000,000 acres of good farm 
land has been ruined by wind ero- 
sion, or about one-seventh of the 





total land destruction by wind and | 


water erosion combined. 

About 60,000,000 acres have been 
damaged by wind erosion, according 
to the SES. Thus far, officials point 
out, there has been relatively Little 
permanent damage to the farm land 
of the drought areas. 

It is believed the contemplated 
program of deep-listing the soil will 
prove effective as a temporary meas- 
ure to stop the dust storm damage. 
But it is explained that return of 
normal rainfall, removal of the most 
easily eroded land from cultivation, 
and restoration of a vegetative cover 
will be necessary before permanent 


erosion control can be obtained. 





i 





able the Government organization 
to get an interest, and thereby gain 
a hand, in reorganizing the affected 
properties, if they are in distress. 

Third, the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany will consider applications for 
mortgage loans to be used in con- 
structing new buildings for which 
there is an economic need. What 
constitutes “economic need” is for 
the Government to say. But in any 
event the borrower must be in a 
position to pay part of the cost of 
building and must have resources 
sufficient to convince investigators 
that he can finance the project. 
Promotional loans will not be con- 
sidered. 

In these three fields of lending, 
which cover apartment houses, office 
buildings, store buildings and fac- 
tories, among others, the Govern- 
ment corporation stresses the fact 
that it must be conservative. The 
RFC has a reputation of being a 
tight-fisted operator in the finance 
field. In most cases it expects to 
get its money back with interest. 

If a loan is approved after appli- 
cation has been made to any of the 
32 RFC loan agencies, in major cities 
of the country prior to appointment 
of additional agents, the following 
conditions would apply: 

1. Interest rate on mortgage loans 
would be at the rate of 5 per cent 
yearly. 

2. Appraisal and other fees would 
be paid by the borrower. 

3. Loans, except in special cases, 
will not be made for longer than 
ten years and must be so amortized 
that one-half of the principal will 
be payable during that period, with 
the balance payable at maturity. 


PURPOSE OF NEW PLAN 


The objective of the RFC in going 
into this field of lending is to take 
care of an area of distress untouched 
by other credit relief projects. It 
hopes to remedy the collapse that 
has occurred in a big sector of the 
mortgage field. At the same time 
funds would be offered to enlarge 
or repair or re-equip income pro- 
ducing properties. 

The Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council of the Department of 
Commerce says: 

“The inability of the smaller con- 
cerns to modernize their machinery 
and equipment explains in no small 
measure the continued depression in 
many of the capital goods indus- 
tries.” 

In that connection, an amend- 
ment to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Act, passed by Con- 
gress, opens another avenue to busi- 
ness borrowers. 

This amendment provides that 
loans up to $50,000 will be eligible 
for insurance under the FHA, if they 
are made for financing alterations, 
repairs and improvements to real 
property “improved by or to be con- 
verted into apartment of multiple 


| CLOSING THE GAPS IN OUR C 


| 





office, business, or other commercial 
buildings, hospitals, orphanages, col- 
leges, schools, churches, or manu- 


facturing or industrial plants. New | 


REDIT STRUCTURE 





equipment and machinery is in- 
cluded in the terms, “alterations, 
repairs and improvements.” 

With these changes, the Govern- 


| 


ment believes that it has the Federal 
lending machinery rounded out to 
care more adequately for the money 
needs of sound business. 











HERE AT LAST is a typewriter that com- 


| pletely meets the requirements of both execu- 
| tive and typist. 


| 


The New Easy-Writing Royal, 


Victory 


| Model, makes a better typist of every girl who 


| operates it. 


Letters are neat, accurate—per- 


| fectly aligned and spaced. 
At the same time, the New Royal is easy 


| to operate, fast and convenient. 


It saves the 


| girl time and effort—makes her day infinitely 
more pleasant. 





family houses, or improved by hotels, | 


Among the many exclusive improvements 
on the New Royal, Victory Model, are Touch 
Control, Shift Freedom and Automatic Paper 
Lock—all designed to cooperate with both 
|executive and typist in the production of finer 
|typing, faster. 

Invite a demonstration in your own office... 
Compare the Work! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 





















































that sets the pace 


Uneeda Biscuit assures the American public of 


a big value for 5c. 


Behind this great value that has made Uneeda 
Biscuit America’s favorite cracker, are all the 
leadership factors of ““Uneeda Bakers.” Choice, 
carefully selected ingredients—constant labora- 
tory testing of raw materials and packaging meth- 
ods—and an unparalleled distribution system 


have a higk type of loyal workers. The men and 


women who make “Uneeda Bakers” products 


which insures freshness by quick, frequent deliv- 


ery to grocers everywhere. 


In order to manufacture goods of the high 
quality upon which the reputation of National 


Biscuit Company has been built, it is essential to 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


medical department. 
We feel these facts are of interest to the public, 
whose patronage has made “Uneeda Bakers” the 


enjoy the advantages of ideal working conditions, 
employee insurance, old age pensions, and a free 


outstanding biscuit business of the world. 


Tune in Lei. Dance’ 3 Solid Hours of Real 


Dance Music. Coast-to-Coast—Red Network. 
Every Saturday Night. 
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Easter Egg Rolling 
At White House 


Tummy-aches and Lost Kiddies are 
Problems of Annual Fete 


"THERE are a number of occasions when the en- 

closed south grounds of the White House 
become, in a measured sense at least, the play- 
ground of the people. Sometimes in the Sum- 
mer band concerts are given there. Once, in- 
deed not so many administrations ago, the gates 
were opened every afternoon at 4:30 o'clock and 
the homing clerks were allowed to go “across 
But those days are no more. Gradually 
a measure of privacy has been secured to the 
Chief Magistrate and family. 

But one great, grand and devastating holiday 
remains. It is Easter Monday when the quaint 
ceremony of egg-rolling is celebrated. The iden- 
tity of the originator of this colorful and slightly 
messy fiesta of the very young is lost in oblivion. 
While doubtless he was possessed of a tender 
heart as well as an inventive mind he will never 
have a monument raised to his name by the 
caretakers of the White House lawn nor the 
White House police. 


HOW IT BEGAN 

The story goes that once when legislators pos- 
sessed either a greater love or less judgment, 
eges were rolled on the slopes of Capitol Hill. 
But one unhappy Monday when the little children 
came knock-knocking at the gates they incurred 
a resolution, or a rule of cloture or a Capitol 
guard of some such obstacle and couldn't get in. 

Wisely standing on their right of petition they 
hurried up Pennsylvania Avenue and laid their 
troubles on the White Hause doorstep. A few 
moments later they were rolling their eggs on 
the White House lawn, amid shrieks of childish 
glee. 

As early as Monday of the past week President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt notified the National Park 
officials that it would be all right with them this 
year as usual. And so the preparations began. 
The preparations are extensive and do not in- 
clude twining garlands on May poles or hanging 


lots.” 





—Wide World 


PUZZLED OVER A LEGACY 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes visits the 
White House to discuss with President Roose- 
velt the bequest of the late Justice Holmes. 





lollypops on the magnolia trees. They concern 
themselves rather with more prosaic matters 
such as the construction of first-aid for stomach- 
ache stations. 

Also set up are a flock of drinking fountains 
because it is a safe bet that the little guests will 
want a drink sometime between 9 a. m. when 
those in the first rush, enter and 3:30 p. m. when 
the last eggshell has been ground firmly into the 
sod. 


RULES OF THE GAME 

This year the Recreation Division of the Na- 
tional Parks Service, within whose far-flung do- 
main the White House grounds are included, is- 
sued a statement, a sort of codification of the 
1924 rules for egg-rolling, which it paradoxically 
explains, do not exist. It says: 

“The festival is virtually a children’s picnic. 
The egg-rolling is not supervised in any way and 
the only rules are those made by the children. 
By observation it is played as follows: 

“Each child has a basket of dyed eggs. There 
is one child at the bottom of the hill and another 
at the top. The child at the bottom places an 
egg on the ground and the one at the top rolls 
one down and tries to hit it; it is not touched 
as it rolls down. 

“If it does not hit the egg at the bottom, the 
children change places. If it does hit it, the child 
at the top comes down after his egg and tries 
to crack the other, usually having three trials, 
the child at the bottom holding the egg in his 
hand so that only the end shows. 

“If he cracks the egg, he takes it and then goes 
to the top of the hill and repeats. If he does not 
crack it, both children keep their eggs and change 
places.” 

Although the grounds are not large the miss- 
ing persons bureau is one of the busiest depart- 
ments. It is as easy to lose a child on egg-roll- 
ing day as it is to lose bills in committee. 

For the wounded there are the Girl Scouts to 
do a good deed until the doctor comes and two 
physicians and two nurses to do the rest, for 
amicable as the affair is in intent, there are al- 
ways minor injuries. Despite the best efforts of 
the police a few tough eggs always seem to get 
in with the Easter variety. 
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he President's Weak 





RELIEF 
Administrator Hopkins 
talked of unemployment. on 








; ASTER week at the White House 

left the police hoarse from an- 
swering questions and requesting 
tourists not to walk right up the 
steps and in the President's front 
door. 

The squirrels on the lawn are still 
begging for bicarbonate of soda af- 
ter a gorging of peanuts. Pat Mc- 
Kenna, at his desk in the Executive 
Offices, has a cramp from passing 
out passes to parts of the house 
opened to identified visitors. 

And inside, the still tanned and 
still—according to all reports—smil- 
ing man at his desk in the oval of- 
fice, was just as busy. 

Beginning back on Palm Sunday, 
the President wrestled with one of 
the tough legislative problems, the 
bonus. Senator Pat Harrison, torn 
between a vocal electorate and loy- 
alty to the Administration, emerged 
from an evening conference with a 
compromise measure. 

Then came the banking bill, with 
Senator Fletcher interpreting the 
President’s view one way and Sena- 
tor Glass the other. 

x * * 


COTTON TROUBLES 

Cotton was all over the place. 
It brought a bellicose delegation of 
Yankee Governors to the White 
House; it required parleys with Sec- 
retary Hull in regard to tariffs and 
treaties; it aroused the unmuzzled 
wrath of Senator George, of Geor- 
gia, answered by a militant chal- 
lenge of Secretary Wallace, all of 
which echoed in the White House 
offices. 

The delicate question of foreign 
relations was taken fo the President 
when Great Britain warned that she 
would consider it less than friendly 
if her war-time relations with her 
fiscal agents, the house of Morgan, 
were seized and bared by Senator 
Nye’s munition men. 

And then there was work-relief 
and the parade of gentlemen who 
wanted their share of the “pie.” 

And in between there was a base- 
ball to throw, an exposition to open, 
a treaty to sign, a pipe of peace to 
smoke with a crowd of Navajo In- 
dians, plus the usual calls and call- 
ers that,make a Chief Magistrate’s 
life an “unhappy” one, 

The drive to tne White House was 
jammed with cars early Monday as 
officials and Latin-American diplo- 
mats assembled for the signing of 
the treaty on the protection of his- 
toric and other buildings and mon- 
uments in time of war. 

The signatory nations are to list 
their historic spots, fly a banner 
with a red circle over them, and 
agree to pass them by with air 
bombs and high explosives while 
shooting at each other. 


The delegates signed, made 
speeches, and left the President to 
more mundane matters. Among 


these might be listed the visit of the 
Democratic Steering Committee of 
the House. 

x * 
CUTTING THE ‘PIE’ 

These gentlemen came, they sol- 
emnly announced, “to assure the 
President of their cooperation in ef- 
forts to put through the Adminis- 
tration legislative program.” 

This, perhaps Is all they accom- 
plished, but not quite all they in- 





PUBLIC WORKS 
Secretary Ickes conferred 
building projects. 


In the 











DIPLOMACY 
Richard Southgate (right) pre- 
sented Minister Pumarejo. 
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IN THE WEEK'S NEWS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


An unusually busy week at the Executive offices found these men, among hundreds of 


others, smoothing the path of Government by a talk with the President. 





tended. Hoping for a half an hour 
or more, they got 20 minutes. They 
stood up, heard a little sermon, left, 
and then, quite unofficially, got their 
feclings off their chest in private. 

It seemed that one of the things 
not mentioned in their formal state- 
ment that they were worrying about 
was jobs for constituents. Who, 
they wanted to know, was going to 
spend all these work-relief millions? 
Somewhat truculently they re- 
marked that “We ought to have 
some say-so about jobs; last time 
the States got the jobs, we got the 
brickbats.” 

® 8-2 
ONE WHO WANTS NOTHING 

Then came a dapper visitor who 
did not want a thing but to be al- 
lowed to go away. It was James A. 
Moffett, Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator, who reported that the Hous- 
ing ball really had started rolling, 
his part of the job was done, and he 
would like to resign. Housing proj- 
ects now under consideration, he 
Said, now totalled $138,000,000. 

“I think,” said Mr. Moffett, hope- 
fully, “in a couple of weeks the 
President will let me go.” 

Two more jobs and it was a day: 
The usual exchange of amenities 
with a new minister, this time Senor 
Don Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, of Co- 
lombia; then a key to press and the 
Exposition of Industrial “Arts was 
opened in New York. 

At noon Chief Justice Hughes ap- 
peared, but not on official business. 
He came to discuss, at a lunch-time 
conference, that remarkable codicil 
in the will of the late Justice 
Holmes, who, after naming his spe- 
cific bequests, deciared that the re- 
mainder of the moneys—something 
like $250,000—“I give, devise, and 
bequeath to the United States of 
America.” It has been suggested 
that the money be spent for a me- 
morial. 

x * * 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 

Wednesday was a busy day. It 
started with the press conference 
and for the first time the President 
talked over details of the work-re- 
lief plan. He was full of the sub- 
ject and broke his long silence, 


leaning back in his chair and ex- 
pounding his subject as is his wont, 





in simple, logical sequence, calling 
on concrete examples to illustrate 
his points. 

He was explaining that the coun- 
try would be districted when a ques- 
tioner, known for his lack of sym- 
pathy with New Deal policies, in- 
terrupted to ask, a little sheepishly, 
if these areas would follow the 
boundaries of Congressional dis- 
tricts. 

The political implications of the 
question were so evident that every- 
body—including the President— 
laughed heartily. He explained em- 
phatically but good-naturedly that 
the areas would be governed by the 
location and density of the unem- 
ployed. 

When the question of cotton was 
raised, the President lifted two 
thick, blue-bound volumes, the re- 
port of the National Industrial La- 
bor Board in regard to bleached cet- 
ton importations, which recom- 
mended that tne Tariff Commission 
investigate the subject. 

It was an informative session, and 
it started plenty of printer’s ink a- 
flowing. 

The weather steadily improved as 
the day wore on—the visitors came 
and went, including two distin- 
guished foreigners, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, for lunch; Viscount Byng, 
former Governor-General of Can- 
ada. Then it was time for the ball 
game. 


xk 
FARM BOYS CALL 


To provide an interim, Chester 
Davis, leaving his worries over proc- 
essing taxes behind him, chaperoned 
in a group of five young contest 
winners from the Northwest Farm- 
ers Union. 

At tea-time the President had a 
chance to turn back history to the 
days when his office was on the 
other side of West Executive Ave- 
nue. His guest was Ray Stannard 
Baker, wno is writing exhaustive 
memoirs of Woodrow Wilson and 
those days of the other “emer- 
gency.” 

Meanwhile, fhe President had op- 
portunity to send off a message to 
the little fleet of adventurers home- 
coming from their Antarctic exile. 
It was addressed to Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, and it invited him and his 
historic “Bear”’—a model of which, 
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“PLAY BALL”—THE SEASON OFFICIALLY OPENS 
Tossing out the first ball, the sixth President to take part in this 
simple ceremony. 














BY HOTTA ATONE TUTTO VAAN 


HAVO ATT HALT 


HOUSING 
Administrator Moffet of- 
fered his resignation. 








BANKING 
Senator Glass wanted 
views. 


the President's 





Executive Offices 


three- 


when she was a doughty, 
masted Coast Guard cutter, stands 
in a niche of honor in the Presi- 
dent’s office—to sail straight up the 
Potcmac and cast anchor at the 
Navy Yard so that her Commander 
and all her officers and crew could 
share the nation’s welcome. 

Admiral Byrd is somewhere east 
of Panama and his arrival is ex- 
pected May 10. 

The suggestions for worthy works 
projects continued, and cotton was 
not forgotten. Former Governor 
Max Gardner, of North Carolina, 
had something to say for the tex- 
tile mills and there was much talk 
on the same subject at the press 
conference on Friday and pernaps 
also at the very confidential session 
with visiting members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
the evening before. But what was 
discussed then was strictly off the 
record. 

Another national figure of otner 
days, George Creel, once head war 
press agent for the Government un- 
der President Wilson, more recently 
ana still of California, came to shed 
some lignc on watersheds and what 
could be done, presumably, provided 
the money was there, to help them 
do their shedding. 

x * * 


FRIENDLY INDIANS 

With all the comings and goings, 
the spats and top-hats, the trig 
business suits, the Sunday-go-to- 
meeting dresses and pre-Easter bon- 
nets of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, there was one relief to 
the weary eye. 

Escorted by the bird-like, be- 
spectacled and gracious John Collier, 
lover of Red Men and Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, there appeared a 
little band of Navajos. 

Their mission wasn’t so different 
from some of the others who sought 
a plum from the national tree, but 
their appearance was. 

Not that they came in their paint 
and feathers. These were a busi- 
ness-like crowd with eyes not on the 
eagle or legs bowed to the ribs of 
a dappled pony. They were, as a 
matter of fact, for the most part, of 
generous avoirdupois, only one or 
two still lithe—wearing the army 
discharge button in their lapels. 
But they wore hats; ordinary ten- 
gallon variety, but somehow they 
looked more at home on the raven 
heads than those neatly fitted to 
the crania of Western politicians. 

One brave still wore his locks long 
enough to tempt the enemy tdma- 
hawk, and he sported turquoise ear- 
rings, too. 

What they said was in their own 
tongue, but soil erosion was their 
problem. 

And so the procession continued 
until Captain Dalrymple closed the 
doors and the President was ready 
for Easter and such solace as he 
might find in the heavens or the 
flowering earth beneath. 

On his desk, when the newspaper 
men came in, they had noticed an 
open magazine. Those wishing him 
well hope its title was not symbolic 
after this hectic week. The article, 
left perhaps by its author, who was 
an earlier caller, was entitled: “Bad 
Dreams.” 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Tradition Saved 


At White House 


Historic Flora Revived For 
Sundry Unnamed Uses 


THE other day at the White House a casual re- 

mark of a newspaper man started what may 
be the revival of an old White House institution 
which has had a long history of ups and downs 
since the days of Theodore Roosevelt. 

It concerns 4 tiny, verdant species of flora, 
whose pungent flavor is appreciated deeply by 
the gastronome. A sprig of this little herb was 
presented to President Theodore Roosevelt by 
Senator Ben Tillman, of South Carolina. The 
President gratefully accepted it and planted it 
on a spot almost exactly over the place where 


»the Presidents’ desk now stands 


It multiplied abundantly, as is its habit, and 
was utilized and enjoyed by the famous “tennis 
cabinet” when it rested from its strenuous sport 
on the cool South veranda of the White House. 


HERB MULTIPLIES 


History does not mention it again and, indeed, 
it seems to have quite slipped from human ken 
until the Coolidge administration. Then one 
evening when some chickens, gifts to the Presi- 
dent, which had been housed in a temporary pen 
in the White House grounds, were served, the 
diners were startled at the delicate but unmis- 
takable flavor of peppermint. As you have 
doubtless already guessed, the forgotten mint-bed 
had unknowingly been enclosad in the chicken 
run. 

From then on it was carefully tended and its 
product used for the table and for such other 
limited uses as the law of the land prescribed. 
Then the Executive Offices were enlarged. 

Someone mentioned it to the present President 
Roosevelt. He immediately announced that the 
tradition would be revived (a careful gardener 
had preserved a few roots and nurtured them in 
the greenhouse). White House mint, therefore, 
the President said, hereafter will garnish White 
House lamb. To what further uses it may be put, 
deponent sayeth not. 


An Admiral’s Tale 
of a Noted Shirt 


‘THE past week has been one of the busiest this 
year as far as visitors in and about the White 
House are concerned. 

One White House policeman is simply a traffic 
officer inside the grounds, directing cars waiting 
along the drive for callers on official business. 

During the reception to the D. A. R. children, 
given by Mrs. Roosevelt, the wandering tourists 
ordinarily allowed to walked right under the 
front portico had to detour to make way for 
the cabs. 

Among others who feel that they have a per- 
fect right to drop in on the President are the 
autograph hunters. They don’t get very far. 

But there is no end to the high goals a sou- 
venir hunter sets for himself, especially if he 
has some worthy cause as kite for his tail. 


| CALL FOR HELP 


| 


And speaking of tails, Admiral Cary Grayson, 
Chairman of the Red Cross, told the story of his 
first job in connection with that organization. 
Here it is in his own words: 

“Back in the days of the War, I was asked to 
join in a scheme to try to help the Red Cross. 

“A lady wrote me a letter, a lady from a west- 
ern State, and said: ‘Out here we are working 
for the Red Cross, and we are conserving and 
Saving, and we have decided that in time of war 
men could get along out here with at least half 
of their shirt-tails, and we could use the other 
half to make aprons for the working girls in the 
Red Cross.’ 

“She said, ‘We have had pretty good success, 
but two weeks from now we are planning to have 
a bazaar, and we are going to make, at that 
time, aprons for the working girls in the Red 
Cross from prominent men’s shirt-tails.’ 

“She also said, ‘I want you to use any influence 
you might have with President Wilson to get 
one of his shirt-tails to make an apron for that 
bazaar. 

“Then she added a postscript to the letter. 
She said, ‘If you could note any particular func- 
tions that the wearer of the shirt-tail attended, 
it would help us out.’” 


How Our ‘First Fans’ 
Handle a Baseball 


A traditional event of Eastertide which involves 

the White House is the beginning of the 
baseball season. It likewise has considerable ef- 
fect on the ability of Congress to secure a 
quorum. 

President Taft seems to have started the busi- 
ness of throwing of the first ball. We have the 
word of Clark Griffith, Washington’s “Old Fox” 
of baseball whose name adorns the ball park. 
Ever since the good-natured Mr. Taft tossed the 
spheroid in the general direction of a waiting 
mitt in 1912, American Presidents have been 
American enough to continue the ceremony. 

Presidents Wilson and Harding are said to have 
been the most adept hurlers. President Herbert 
Hoover is the only one so far to score an error. 
His wild throw beaned a press photographer. 
Perhaps that, however, was suppressed desire. 

President Roosevelt always sticks to the end 
of the game and keeps his own score. 
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THE PROCESSING TAXES AND — PRICES. 


SSAULT on the ‘on the New Deal dinm 1 

program, at one time threaten- 

ing a rout, now is being met by a 
Presidential counter-attack. 

The object of this attack is to tura 
the wing of the AAA assaulters and 
avoid a head-on clash. 

Trouble had started when Nev 
England cotton textile mills found 
themselves with big inventories and 
few orders for goods. Several mills, 
in this predicament, closed up, 
throwing labor out of work. 

This development came on top of 
dwindling foreign markets for cot- 
ton, a break in cotton prices, and 
growing concern over increased dif- 
ficulties in the entire cotton in- 
dustry. 

As a result, the stage was set for 
trouble. 


TAXES, THE TARGET 


It opened with a burst of attack 
in Congress on Henry Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and policy 
guider for the Government farm 
program. An innocent-looking 
amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, permitting President 
Roosevelt to use relief funds in pay- 
ing bounties to farmers, provided 
the setting for trouble. 

Long irked by processing taxes on 
farm commodities, manufacturers 
saw an opening to use 
those taxes out of law. 

They struck out at the 4.2-cent 
precessing tax on cotton, and soon 
the conflagration had spread. Hard 
words were hurled back and forth 
by Henry Wallace and New England 
industrialists and politicians. South- 
erners jumped into the fray. A first 
class fight was under way, when 
President Roosevelt moved into 
action. 

His formula of counter-attack 
called for an investigation. 


EMERGENCY PROBLEMS 

The Secretaries of Agriculture, 
State, Commerce and Labor—in 
other words, 
Hull, Daniel Roper, and Frances 
Perkins—were told to set under way 
at once a study of the whole situa- 
tion relating to the cotton industry. 

That study would dea! with the 
present emergency problem and the 


in prying | 


Mr. Wallace, Cordell | 


Where the idea Dollar Goes; 


President Comes to Rescue as Enemies 
Of the AAA Attack 


future continuing problem of cotton 
and its markets and its uses. 

The emergency problem, the Pres- 
ident revealed, concerns four phases. 
They are: 

1. The relationship of the proces- 
sing tax to the present emergency. 


In that connection the investigators 


were instructed to find out if some 
substitute could be found for the 
processing tax. None has suggested 
itself to Mr. Wallace, who has made 
a long and thorough study of that 
situation in the past. 

2. The wage differentials between 
Northern and Southern mills. Un- 
der the NRA codes and before the 
NRA codes, wages in New England 
and other Northern textile centers 
were higher than wages in the 
Southern textile centers. That ac- 
counted partly for a movement of 
the textile industry from the North 
to the South. Could the two wage 
scales be brought closer together? 


JAPANESE PROBLEM 

3. Whether imports are exercis- 
ing an injurious effect on the whole 
cotton situation. Japan buys one- 
third of all the cotton sold abroad 
by American farmers. She is selling 
cotton goods in an amount equal to 
about one per cent of the American 
cotton goods production. The ques- 
tion is: What can be done about 
those imports? Tariff adjustment 
is suggested. 

4. The prevailing prices of raw 
cotton and their possible effects on 
domestic consumption. This con- 


cerns the Government price-fixing | 


loans of 12 cents a pound. Investi- 
gators will determine whether this 
price is out of line with other costs 
and whether it is responsible for the 
slowness of cotton-goods sales. 

Mr. Roosevelt let it be known that 
he had been told that retailers were 
delaying purchases of goods from 
mills in the hope that prices would 
be lowered. 


Mr. Wallace previously had 


told 


newspaper men that European cot- | 


ton customers were delaying pur- 
chaseg of American cotton in the 


hope that the AAA would subsidize 
exports, so that they could get their | 


raw materials more cheaply. 

That concerned 
problem. 

Next there came the long-range 
problem of cotton and of the cotton 
textile industry. Two steps were 
ordered by President Roosevelt in 
that part of the investigation. They 
are: 

1. Analysis of the physical con- 
dition of the plants in the textile 
industry to establish the degree of 
obsolescence and its effect on oper- 
ating efficiency. If troubles of the 


industry lie in lack of modern equip- | 


ment, then the new RFC Mortgage 
Company can come into the picture 
with an offer of long-term loans to 
finance the re-equipment of plants. 

2. A thorough analysis of ioreign 
trade in cotton based on a long- 
range viewpoint. This 
termine whether the South has 
reason to fear growing competition 
from Brazil, India, China, and Egypt 


as providers for the cotton needs of | 


the world. If so, then a sharp 
change in policy of the AAA with 
regard to this staple is expected. 


| WHO GETS THE DOLLAR? 


Who gets the dollar that the city 
consumer pays his retailer for staple 
foods and for cotton goods? 

That question is assuming more 
and more importance as city people 
baik at the increasing cost of living. 

Henry Wallace says that food ac- 


the emergency | 


is to de- | 


counts for one-third of each dollar | 
spent by the average consumer. But | 


he says further that the farmer gets 
only 13 per cent of dollar, with the 


additional 20 per cent absorbed be- 


tween the farmer and the con- 


sumer. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is | 


T tue broadly that more attention 
is going to be paid to the middleman 
to see if something cannot be 
squeezed out of the price of ood 


WHAT FARMERS RECEIVE 

Agriculture department 
are making a study of the dollars 
which are being spent on some farm 
products. Analysis of their data, 
as well as that of other official 
figures, shows: 

Bread. The housewlfe on April 1, 
1933, paid 6.4 cents for a pound loaf 
of bread. This price rose to 7.9 
certs in 1934, and to 83 cents in 
1935. How much of that money 
went to the farmer? He got 8.7 per 
cent of it in 1933, 14.5 per cent in 
1934, and by 1935 was receiving 16.6 
per cent. 

Where did the remainder go? 
Processing taxes in 1934 accounted 
for 6.1 per cent and in 1935 for 5.8 
per cent. Shippers, wholesalers, and 
others got 11.1 per cent in 1933, this 
return falling to 8.3 per cent in 1934 
and rising to 9 per cent in 1935. 
Millers got 9.4 per cent in 1933; 6.2 
per cent in 1934, and 5.5 per cent in 
1935. 

But the baker and the retailer 
took 70.8 per cent in 1933, this re- 
turn falling to 64.9 per cent in 1934 
and to 63.1 per cent in 1935. 

The farmer, according to these 
calculations, received one-sixth and 
the baker and retailer nearly two- 
thirds of the consumer's bread 
dollar. 


THE PORK DOLLAR 

Pork. When marketing a year 
ago the housewife found that she 
was paying 19.8 per cent more for 
her pork cuts than the year before. 


This April she is paying 77.1 per cent | 


more than she paid in 1933. 

And what part of that pork dol- 
lar went to the farmer? In 1933 the 
amount was 47.3 per cent. This 
dropped to 44.8 per cent in 1934 but 
rose to 61.9 per cent this year. 

How about the packer 
distributor? He received 26.1 per 
cent of the dollar in 1933, but by 
1934 this had fallen drastically to 
3.5 per cent and in 1935 has risen 
only to 5.2 per cent. 

As prices rose, packers received 
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«+. that’s why serve it 


proudly... right from the bottle 


- » » Noneed to mix your drinks in the 
kitchen. Bring the bottle right in the 
living room. Serve it proudly. Golden 
Wedding costs a little more but never 
needs an apology. It’s a blend of 
COSTLIER STRAIGHT WHISKIES — 


and remember—“it’s AI ALL whiskey!” 
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Because its a blend of only costlier straight whis kies 
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917 E St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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I give you the mildest smoke, the best-tasting 
smoke. You wonder what makes me different. For 
one thing, it’s center leaves. I spurn the little, sticky, 


top leaves . . . so bitter to the taste. 


I scorn the 


coarse bottom leaves, so harsh and unappetizing. 
I do not irritate your throat. I bring comfort. I am 
the best of friends. 
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House of Representatives 


Passes Social Security Bill; Home 
Loan Plan In Conference 


TTHE Administration Social Security program 

including old-age pension and unemploy- 
ment insurance provisions, sped unscathed 
through the House Friday. The fight now is up 
to the Senate, with prospect of weeks of de- 
bate 

The House leadership drove the trail-blazing 
bill through a deluge of upwards of 40 unap- 
proved amendments. All changes except those 
approved by the Ways and Means Committee 
were warded off, the rejected ones including the 
Townsend old-age pension plan, and Lundeen 
unemployment insurance plan. 

The House vote on passage was 372 ayes, 33 
nays. Voting for the bill were 288 Democrats, 
77 Republicans, 6 Progressives, 1 Farmer-Laborite 
Against it were 13 Democrais, 18 Republicans 
2 Farmer-Laborites. 


BUT LITTLE AMENDED 

The bill was the most important measure be- 
fore the House during the week. It goes w the 
Senate almost as it came from the Ways and 
Means Committee April 5. 

It provides Federal grants-in-aid to states on 
a matching basis, establishes a system of Federal 
old-age benefits beginning in 1942 for those who 
reach 65 regardless of needy circumstances, 
makes grants-in-aid to the states to pay admin- 
istrative costs of static unemployment compen- 
sation systems, and has other provisions relating 
to maternal, child welfare, public health, and 
other matters. It would tax pay rolls and earn- 
ings to finance parts of the program. 

Monday.—Debated the social security bill. The 
House adopted the conierence report on the an- 
nual agricultural appropriation bill. The inter- 
state commerce committee concluded hearings 
on the anti-utility holding company bill. The 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation told the 
Judiciary Committee defects in the 1933 railroad 








‘ —Underwood & Underwood 

CHAMPION SPEECH LISTENER 

Daniel B. Lloyd, 77 years old, who has been 

an official reporter of the United States Sen- 

ate for more than half a century. In the 

course of his work, he has recorded millions 
of words of debate. 











bankruptcy bill, regarding minorities in reorgan- 
izations, and sc on, should be corrected. 


URGED NOT TO DALLY 

Tuesday.—Speaker Byrns appealed to the 
House to expedite major legislation, saying it is 
important for Congress and for the country to 
get through must legislation and go home. 

Legislative business pending includes appro- 
priations, omnibus banking bill, utility holding 
corporation regulation, NRA extension, extension 
of nuisance taxes, legislation relating to rail- 
roads, motor transportation and shipping, and 
agricultural proposals. 

The House—and also the Senate—sent to con- 
ference the bill to increase the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation loan fund by $1,750,000,000. 
The House Committee ‘on Agriculture considered 
AAA licensing plan. 

Wednesday.—The House completed general 
debate on the Social Security bill. Representa- 
tive Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., flanked with 
exhibits of American and Japanese products, 
compared their prices, and warned of a Japanese 
invasion of American markets. 

The House sent the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill to conference, after opposition 
to the Senate’s proposed creation of an Under- 
secretaryship of the Interior, in addition to 
present Assistant Secretaries. 


TOWNSEND PLAN REJECTED 


Thursday.—The House rejected the Townsend 
and Lundeen amendments to the Social Security 
bill. The House Post Office subcommittee re- 
jected, as too drastic, the Hobbs bill (H. R. 6452) 
to prohibit certain insurance companies from 
soliciting business through the mails. 

Friday.—The House, amid cheers, completed 
reading the Social Security bill and passed it. 
Representative Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel 
Springs, N. C., told the House it was “the most 
important measure probably ever considered by 
an American Congress.” 

“It had been predicted,” he said, “that the bill 
would be ripped to pieces, but I am proud to say 
not a single change has been made.” 

The House, first defeating a motion to recom- 
mit the bill by a vote of 258 to 146, passed the 
bill, 372 to 33, and the Speaker voted “aye.” 

The House adjourned Friday to Monday. 
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ITH the passage by the Senate 

of a bill to extend the east 
front of the central (and origi- 
nal) portion of the Capitol, con- 
siderable interest has developed 
in the historic growth of the 
structure. The original Capitol, 
built of Virginia limestone and 
surmounted by a low dome (up- 
per photo), was modified between 
1851 and 1861 by the addition of 
the Senate and House wings and 
the construction of the present 
dome. The additions were con- 
structed of marble, while the 
original portions were permitted 
to remain in the natural stone, 
painted white. 
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'Biaay the Townsend Plan Met Its Death 


RANDED as “fantastic” and 
“cockeyed” by its opponents 
but hailed by proponents as 
meeting the mandate of 30 mil- 
lion citizens, the famous Town- 
send old age pension plan finally 
has had its innings in Congress. 
Or was it the ‘Townsend plan? 
Opponents in House debate 
charged that the final edition of 
the plan as sponsored by Repre- 
sentative McGroarty (Dem.) of 
Tujunga, Calif., poet laureate 
of his State, was a perversion 
of the hopes of the phalanxes of 
Townsend petitioners who had 
poured in letters and memorials 
by the thousands. demanding 
pensions of $200 a _ month. 
Though stubbornly defended to 
the last ditch, down to defeat 
went the McGroarty bill, 206 
to 56. 


Mr. BOILEAU (Prog.) of Wausau, 
Wis.: You and I have received hun- 
dreds and thousands of letters * * * 
demanding that we adopt the orig- 
inal Townsend plan without any 
amendment whatever. * * * Mr. Mc- 
Groarty, who introduced the orig- 
inal Townsend plan, has seen fit to 
introduce a modified Townsend 
plan. * * * You and I as Members 
of this House, and everyone else who 
has gone into the provisions of that 
bill and made a study of it, know 
very well that there will not be 
sufficient money provided * * * to 
pay pensions in excess of $50 a 


Capitol 


N THE opinion of the veteran 
member from Abilene, Tex., 
who has had long opportunity to 
judge such things, a’ “minstrel 
show” is an unseemly perform- 
ance on the floor of the dignified 
House of Representatives. Here’s 
a bit of the repartee that did not 
find favor in his ears: 

MR. TREADWAY (Rep.) of Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: Here is an item ap- 
pearing to be written as the result of 
a press interview with the President 
*** and the President is purported 
to have said that “umemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions go 
hand in hand, and together would 
ultimately answer the problem of 
balancing the budget.” Is that not 
a new discovery, that this enormous 
tax on industry will eventually bal- 
ance the budget? Would the gen- 
tleman kindly explain what line of 
argument the President of the 
United States must have had in 
mind to offer that suggestion as a 
method of balancing the budget? 

MR. EATON (Rep.) of Watchung, 
N. J.: The only argument that he 
had in mind, in my judgment, is 
the firm conviction that in this 
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month. * * * Why in the name of 
common sense do not the propon- 
ents of that legislation, and those 
who are speaking throughout the 
country in favor of the Townsend 
plan, say so, and stop the propa- 
ganda still coming to Congress, even 
at this late day, asking for a bill 
which our aged citizens are told will 
pay them $200 a month? . 

Mr. GEARHART (Rep.) of Fresno, 
Calif.: May I suggest that the day 
of reckoning. is going to be yours, 
not for those of us who are looking 
with interest upon the plan which 
has been evolved by this gentle doc- 
tor from the Far West. 

MR. McGROARTY (Dem.) of Tu- 
junga, Calif.: I was seated here in 
the House a short time ago and an 
old friend of mine remarked about 
this crazy utopian, bedbug scheme, 
the Townsend old-age pension plan. 
* * * Now, he does not know the 
first thing about it, and that is the 
way with a lot of other people. 

Do you want to say that I am as 
crazy as a bedbug! I can read and 
write. * * * I have been to school. 
* * * Do you mean to say that all 
these 30,000,000 people in the United 
States are crazy as bedbugs? * * * 
You are talking about God’s beloved 
old people who have read news- 
papers, who have studied the Bible, 
who have read books, who are in- 
telligent, but who are pitifully help- 
less in their old age. * * * 

I want to tell you gentlemen that 
if you do not pass the Tqwnsend- 


country one is born every minute, 
and sometimes there are two. 

Mr. TREADWAY: 
have a great deal of evidence from 
the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
enue that we now have a method 
of balancing the budget by spending 
$2,800,000,000 more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR (Dem.) of New 
YORK: A, few years ago the gen- 
tleman’s party said that prosperity 
was just around the corner. When 
we took office on March 4, 1933, 
there was not even the corner left. 

Mr. EATON: And now you pro- 
pose to have a corner on prosperity. 
*** * The gentleman from Ohio, 
my dear old State, which has 
gone crazy by going Democratic in 
recent months, speaks of the indus- 
trialists as if they were wicked. They 
are like politicians. They have a 
Streak of fat and a streak of 
a. * * * 

MR. TRUAX (Dem.) of Bucyrus, 
Ohio: I may say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that I am not a 
politician. I formerly was a hog 
raiser. 

MR, EATON: I can believe that. 

MR. TRUAX: Until the hog prices 


More 


Evidently we 
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old-age pension plan and enact it 
into law—I am not making a threat, 
I am making a prophecy—you will 
be sorry. * * * 

I have introduced a revised bill. 
It is the most scientific bill, the 
most statesmanlike bill ever intro- 
duced in any Congress of the United 
States. * * * Our present business 
total is upwards of $600,000,000,000 
* * * 2 per cent of this would yield 
$12,000,000,000 per annum. * * * By 
simple calculation we arrive at the 
monthly pension or annuity of $125 
per month for each of the 8,000,000 
citizens retired. 

MR. FULLER (Dem.) of Eureka, 
Ark.: The tax sought to be levied 
would not start to pay one-fourth 
of the $200 pension. * * * There are 
today 10,000,000 people in the United 
States over 60 years of age, which 
would mean a payment’ of a pension 
of $33 per month per person. It 
would cost $24,000,000,000 annually 
to pay the pension under the Town- 
send plan, more than half our na- 
tional income for 1934. * * * 

Realizing the unreasonableness of 
such a plan, Congressman Mc- 
Groarty has introduced another 
Townsend plan. * * * It is now con- 
tended by its supporters that this 
measure will pay $50 per month for 
those over 60 years of age. Yet the 
club members and those who are 
sending propaganda to Members of 
Congress are still under the impres- 
sion that the Townsend plan still 
provides $200 a month pension. * * * 


or Less 


were. wrecked by the gentleman’s 
Administration. * * * After the Re- 
publican party did just what the 
gentleman said we are going to do 
to the industrialists, namely, put all 
the farmers out of business for 12 
years, I still think all the more of 
the four-legged hogs on my farm. 

MR. EATON: I am giad to see 
brethren dwell together in unity. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: From the minstrel show ex- 
hibited for 40 minutes this morning 
from across the aisle, with the sea- 
soned interlocutor propounding his 
prepared questions to the hilarious 
end men, it is very evident that we 
are not going to have any construc- 
tive help from the minority. 


x * 
TTHE member from the 15th 
Massachusetts district has 


his moments of misgiving when 
he fears that history may repeat 
itself in a long-eared way: 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.) of Cotuit, 
Mass.: I well remember one of the 
interesting illustrations on the sub- 
ject of experimentations of the 
Weather Bureau. The Weather Bu- 


reau generally gave out the report 
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HE dome at present rests upon 

an octagonal base which over- 
hangs the east wall by about 151% 
feet. The bill proposes to carry 
forward the wall and portico of 
the central portion (as shown in 
picture at left) so as to give the 
dome an adequate appearance of 
support. Inspecting the model 
are David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, and Senators Conrally 
and Ashurst. 

Amount proposed for recon- 
struction is about $3,500,000. The 
exact plan—namely, the decision 
as to how far torward the central 
portion should be moved—rests 
with a commission to be ap- 
pointed. 


Te) 


in the House 


When the truth is known and the 
imported organizers are gone there 
will be headaches and grief. 


MR. McGROARTY: The dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Rules 
Committee, my very dear friend Mr. 
O’Connor, has put out not only the 
innuendo but the statement that 
the advocates of this bill are play- 
ing politics with human misery. The 
trouble with Mr. O’Connor is that 
he lives among the skyscrapers of 
New York and does not know the 
country. 


MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.) of New 
York City: The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I said the Republicans were 
playing politics with human misery. 


MR. McGROARTY: Well, I do not 
believe it. I do not believe the Re- 
publicans would do that. * * * 
Thirty million of your countrymen 
and countrywomen want this bill 
enacted into law as amended now 
in committee. 

MR. BUCK (Dem.) of ‘Vacaville, 
Calif.: Good God, has any one hu- 
man being had time to indorse this 
proposition that is presented to you 
to vote upon today? I have been try- 
ing diligentlyethroughout the course 
of these hearings to secure some 
concrete proposal that might make 
sense, and have it debated, but no 
one can pin the Townsend support- 
ers down to any stable plan. It 
changes over night. But even this 
changed plan cannot overcome the 
fundamental objections. 


. . 
Side 
“probably fair,” “probably cold,” and 
soon it was being known as “Old 
Probability.” 

The weather people in Washing- 
ton were worried because a farmer 
in Maryland foretold the weather 
more accurately than they did in 
Vashington, so they sent an inves- 
tigator and the farmer explained 
his success in the matter thus: 

“See that donkey out there? 
When it is good weather he grazes 
contentedly. When it is to be bad 
weather he is uneasy. I can tell 
by the degree of uneasiness what 
the weather is going to be.” 

The inspector went back and re- 
ported to Washington, and in con- 
sequence they put a jackass at the 
head of every weather bureau in 
the country. I mean no offense to 
any particular individual, but I hope 
that history will not make the same 
comment regarding the present. 

Probably those mentioned are do- 
ing the best they can; but they are 
not engineers, and the public now 
has scant faith in them. Yet when 
certain of them are criticized they 
reply that we are “too damned dumb 
to understand.” 





United States Senate 


Votes to Regulate Buses and 
Trucks; Debates Aid to Farmers 


HERE IS A RELATION between legislation 
and baseball, and it figured in Congress the 
past week. 

The Senate planned to quit early on Tuesday 
to go to the opening game with President Roose- 
velt, but cold weather caused cancellation of 
the game. Wednesday the Senate adjourned at 
1:37 p.m. That end of the Capitol immediately 
was almost deserted. House members who 
wanted to go were stopped by a successful ef- 


fort of Speaker Byrns to keep the House in 
session. 
But the Senate speeded up legislation. It 


passed on Tuesday the Wheeler bill for Federai 
regulation of interstate motor truck and bus 
transportation, sent to conference the $61,000,- 
000 Interior Department annual appropriation 
bill, and passed a bill to coordinate soil erosion 
activities in the Department of Agriculture. It 
ratified on Friday the international copyright 
treaty negotiated at Rome in 1928. 


RAILWAYS AND SHIPS 

Monday.—Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, introduced a bill for Government owner- 
ship of railroads, under a “United States Rail- 
ways” Federal agency. Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, introduced an administration ship 
subsidy bill, a companion to which also was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Bland (Dem.), of Newport News, 
Va. 

A message from President Roosevelt vetoing 
the bill to set apart October 11 annually for 
memorial tributes to General Pulaski, was read 
to the Senate. The President said it is impos- 
sible to have memorial days for all members of 
George Washington's staff. 


BILLION FOR FARMERS 


Tuesday.—The Senate began a long debate on 
the Bankhead bill to issue $1,000,000,000 of United 





—Underwood & Underwood 
A COMPROMISE ON SOLDIER BONUS 
Senator Pat Harrison, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, who has introduced 
a new soldier bonus measure, which he de- 
clares would not be vetoed by the President. 





States bonds, principal and interest Government- 
guaranteed, to aid farm tenants and share crop- 
pers. It would give discretionary power to the 
administration to buy small individual farms, 
livestock, farm equipment, and implements for 
use by farmers, farm tenants, share croppers, 
farm workers, and others having farm ex- 
perience. 

The bill would create a Farmers Home Cor- 
poration with $50,000,000 capital stock. Majority 
Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, said the 
bill is important; Senator By:d (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, opposes it. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill 
was passed and Senate conferees appointed It 
includes an Undersecretary of the Interior, at 
$10,000 annually, in addition to present Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior. 

The HOLC $1,750,000,000 additional loan fund 
bill was sent to conference. 


BONUS COMPROMISE 


Wednesday.—The Senate continued debate on 
the Bankhead Farmers Home Corporation bill. 
Ii sent bac to conference the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill because conferees reduced trom 
$100,000 to $25,000 an appropriation to investigate 
control of noxious weeds. 

A compromise World War bonus bill was in- 
troduced by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
as a substitute for the House Patman bill. It 
provides for immediate payment in bonds or 
cash, but. would establish a premium for veterans 
holding their adjusted service certificates unti! 
maturity in 1945. My. Harrison predicted the 
President would approve such a measure. 

The. Senate voted a $10,000 gratuity to the 
widow of the Minister to Canada, Warren Delano 
Robbins. 

Thursday.—The debate on the Bankhea.' bil- 
lion-dollar bill for farm purchases continued 

Friday.—Majority Leader Robinson obtained 
agreement to expedite the Bankhead bill Mon- 
day. The Senate ratified the international copy- 
right agreement made at Rome in 1928 and made 
public a treaty for supervision of international 
trade in arms. The Senate adjourned Friday 
until Monday. 

Frep A. Emery. 
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\\ ELFARE legislation enacted 
by New York State Legis- 
lature. 





o . a 


New England Age Pensions. 
. : 


Saal * 
West Virginia Game Law. 
x ” * 
Law-making by Senator Long. 
x - ” 


Sales Tax Problems. 
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day week and 8-hour day on public 
works. 

Reduction of labor hours for boys 
between 16 and 18 years from 54 to 
48 hours a week. 

Limiting hours of labor for wo- 
men and minors in factories and 
mercantile establishments. 

State regulation of 
home work. 


industrial 


Declaration of state policy that | 


labor is not a commodity. 


| been ruling against the legality of | is in Monroe County; the relief situ- 


laws enacted to establish the Long 
dictatorship. 

“This legislature will not toler- 
ate such glaring discrepancies of its 
laws and the people’s mandates 
from these judges,” read the cau- 
cus warning. 

x~* * 
UNIQUE PLAN OF CITY RULE 


‘THE CITY OF KEY WEST, Florida, 





ation, which called for Federal in- 

terposition last year, is still a Fed- 

eral interest. The problems to be 

met are: Financing of excessive 

bond issues, duplication of taxation, 

depression and decadent industry. 
~*~ * * 


EDUCATION AND THE FARMER 
WwHar SORT of an education—if 
any—is an asset to the farmer 


revealed an income of $240 annually | 


for those without a common school 
education, of $565 for those with the 
common school education, of $665 
for those who passed through high 
school, of $895 for those with a 
short-course agricultural training, 
and of $1,264 for those with a col- 
lege degree in agriculture. These 
figures were approximated in In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa and Kansas. 
In Wiscon$in, a study of 825 farms 


chants in the State subject to such 


tax is a problem of State legislation.” 


Federal authority to regulate com- 
merce bars a State from so taxing 
goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Washington legislature, when 
it imposed a 2 cents sales tax at- 
tempted a solution by imposing a 2 
cent tax on all purchases brought 
into the State by a resident con- 
sumer. 


Buyers are now asking a 


will not lose her job if he cannot 
command a wage sufficient to 
maintain the family. 

The assistant state budget direc- 
tor, Carl Cover, has announced 
that this will be the yardstick by 
which he will determine whether 
women workers shall be retained. 

x * * 


OWNERLESS LAND 
LARGE AREA~—1,236 acres—of 


. = 8 ri verned | in his farm activities? Is he a bet- : ar : ; : 
Provision of one day of rest in and environs, are to be governe ean fon showed average earning capacities | referendum on this legislation. Ore- ownerless land has been located 
‘THE cause of social welfare has | seven. by three commissioners—one elected | ter farmer for going through high | 4. royjows: with common school edu- | gon merchants insist such a tax is | by land surveyers of the state de- 
b reatly anced by tl : seed . ieci by the local voters, one appointed by | school and, perhaps, college? Will 4 * bag . ‘ y 18 ‘ yers > 
een greatly advanced by the Creation of mortgage commission : ed dea cation, $1,630; with short course in illegal. partment of forests and waters and 
hievement f th ie eee Yee a y.... | the State government and one rep- | technical instruction in agricultural pine . mies acl : ; ; ‘ 
achievements of the 1935 legisla to rehabilitate one million dollars | aien the Federal Gov ‘ acatte inetin thlen® agriculture, $1,980; with high school Idaho and Oregon have no sales | added to the Pennsylvania State 
ture of New York, in the opinion worth of defaulted guaranteed — he e re poe ae a mn wil = ae training $2,168, and with college tax and Washington sought thus to forests. 
; 5 ‘ , S s S are pz é jy an- : ; 
of Governor Herbert H. Lehman. mortgage certificates. pollard onl nag ion in municipa “ane ‘. stiadies ai fe > Mal training $2,436. The results were | prevent violation of its sales tax law No warrant to survey this land, 
Laws he cited are Extension of moratorium on | Th . t m —er nr inhen Sefeenee m te Sienet of similar in Ohio. Studies made in | by residents along its borders. located in Bedford county, had ever 
Unemployment insurance: En- mortgage foreclosures. aa e : AN e = a pica or Pak sea a - ntl New York state 15 years ago showed x * * been applied for. Title consequently 
titling workers to $15 maximum The legislature declined to ratify e ab of Monroe County, comp 8 ’ | the same trend. A BREADWINNING YARDSTIC remained in the State. Under an 
weekly benefits for 15 weeks; em- the proposed child labor amend- ing Key West and adjacent islands | who has assembled the data, cau- ar ie STICK at af aie tetas lone | ted 
. y tions against giving entire credits a Vow Se S Wane 


ployers to contribute at graduated 
rates based on minimum tax of 1 
per cent. 

Workmen's compensation 
cupational diseases. 


for 


oc- 


ment 
and rejected 
proposal. 


the reapportionment 


x * * 
NEW ENGLAND AGE PENSIONS 


to the Federal Constitution, | 


and considerable land on the main- 
land. The total population is 13,200. 

The Federal Government has a 
Stake in ownership of the Ever- 
glades National Park, part of which 


to education, but declares his confi- 
dence that education plays a large 
part in the comparative results. 

A study of 1,271 Arkansas farmers 


SALES TAX PROBLEMS 
OW to prevent merchants in ad- 
joining states not subject to saies 
tax from profiting unduly over mer- 


THE EARNING CAPACITY of her | 


husband shall determine 
whether the married woman em- 
ployed by the state in Oregon shall 
be dropped from the pay roll. She 


to the department of forests and 
waters if suitable for forest pur- 
poses. 


Mayo DupLey. 
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Restraint on injunctions in labor MAXIMUM BENEFIT of $30 





disputes, to prevent interference a on a aera 
with collective bargaining. no ay a hanenapeed tt oe 
: ; ‘ears of age Ww ay. . 
Establishment of permanent 5- Years OF age who ha S property 
is provided in the law enacted in 


Rhode Island which goes into effec. 
on July 1. 
\ New Hampshire may revise its 
| old-age pension law to increase the 
benefit from $7.50 to $10 monthly. 
x * * 


UP AND DOWN CONVIVIALITY 
“GAS-HOUSE COCKTAIL” is 
the name given to a drink of 
whisky with a beer “chaser.” The 
question arises whether the con- 
sumer of a “gas-house cocktail” 
would be required, under a proposed 
Nebraska law, to stand upright in 
drinking the whisky and then to 
sit down to drink the “chaser.” 

After 18 years of strict prohibi- 
tion, a measure to legalize sale of 
alcoholic beverages has been ap- 
proved by the lower house of the 
state legislature. The _ provisions 
direct that buyers of hard liquor 
must stand up and buyers of beer 
must sit down to drink. 

Sale of hard liquor and beer by 
package and drink would both be 
authorized; no one establishment 
would be allowed to deal in both 
hard liquor and beer. The measure 
would carry out the constitutional 
amendment voted at the last state | 
election. 

A referendum on legalizing sale 
of hard liquor is proposed in a bill 
pending in the North Carolina leg- 
islature. Advocates urge that liq- 
uor taxes will aid materially in bal- 
ancing the state budget. 

Wyoming on April 1 made its en- 
try into the wholesale liquor busi- 
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Leave Washington 9:10 a. m., ar- 
rive Los Angeles 11:50 p. m.; 
leave Washington 6:00 p. m., ar- 
rive Los Angeles 8:10 a. m.; 
leave Washington 10:40 p. m., 
arrive Los Angeles 5:50 p. m. 
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SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—welightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— .ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TRAYMORE ness. The state liquor commission 

zi ERE EMR ttt: ACEO ME Le | estimates an annual revenue of 
nearly a half million. 

Sannnnnnnaaen . x ** 








DAY OF REST FOR GAME 
WEEKLY SABBATH for wild 
life has been created by law in 
Virginia. Every Sunday is decreed 
to be a day of rest for game. 

Whether the birds and the beasts 
and the fish will desist from labor 
may be doubtful But hunters, 
under the law, will refrain from 
hunting them on that day. 

“Sunday shall be a rest day for all 
species of wild birds and wild ani- 
mals,” reads the law. “It shall be 
unlawful for any person to hunt 
such birds or animals with a gun 
or other firearms on Sunday.” 

=“ € 2 

POWER OF THE “KINGFISH” 
'MHE EFFORT of Senator Long to 

extend his control over Louisiana 
is meeting with cooperation in the 
state legislature. The lower house 
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The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres—shops—and social 


and business schedules 

And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Dancing in the 
Club Stratford in the Palm 
Room, of course, and perhaps 


You want to look all spruced when you put clean, fresh-looking clothes on a body 


appointments to be kept in the has passed 26 bills, including the S 

Cocktail Room, or in the measure by which control of all 

Mandarin Grill, Federal relief money coming into | up when old friends meet that’s been refreshed by sound sleep, dined 
the state would be seized. The 


Rates as low as $3.50 


BELEVUE STRATFORD 





Senate Finance Committee consid- you at the train—and even in a cool Colonial Tavern Car, entertained by the 
ered the bills in record time and rec- 


ommended them for Senate adop- | 





more so when you're going finest radio talent in a cheerful, cool lounge car 
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CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager tion. 
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Work-Relief program slow in starting. 
* * * 


Aid suggested for unemployed youth. 
a. Ss eS 


Tenant farmers—New lease 9n life? 
* - 7 


The anti-lynching bill. 


oT 'HIS WAY social security.” 

The House of Representatives has taken 
the Administration’s signpost at its word. It 
remains to be seen whether the Senators on the 
other side of the Capitol will follow the same 
straight “must” legislative road. 

While House efforts to increase old-age pen- 

sion amounts, including the Townsend plan, fell 

3 by the wayside, it is expected that Senate Pro- 
3 gressives will put up a much more determined 
stand for raising these amounts. 
7, 


| SOCIAL Security bill at half-way mark. 
* * * 


Social Security Bill 


President’s Program Accepted by 
House of Representatives 


JHAT goal did the House reach after a week 
of smashing debate and action? In brief: 
OLD-AGE SECURITY.—There are now ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 men and women over 65 
years of age in the United States. Approximately 
1,000,000 of these aged are dependent upon the 
public for support, the great majority of them 
on relief. 

These will be aided through a first year con- 
tribution of $49,500,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to States with approved plans which 
call for State matching on a “50-50” basis with 
the Federal Government, the latter contributing 
up to $15 per individual over 65. 

For instance, if the State gives a pension of 
$20 the Federal Government will pay half; if $30, 
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—Wide World 


READY FOR THE BIG CCC PUSH 
: With $30,000,000 more available these heads of 
: ! the CCC are preparing for enlargement of the 
= conservation corps. Left to right: Robert 
Fechner, head of the Corps; F. A. Silcor, Chief 
Forester; Col. D. K. Major, War Department 
representative. 











the Federal Government will pay half; if $40, the 
Federal Governmert will match only the first 
$15 put up by the State, so that the Federal 
share will be $15 and the State will put up the 
other $25. Before the Government will match 
State funds the State old-ag2 pension plan must 
be sufficiently liberal in its eligibility require- 


the support of people now old and dependent. 
a a a 





renation Sores 
|... Yor Gitizens 
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Q. How many youths now reaching an age at 
: which they might work are now idle? 

= A. More than 12,000,000 such young people 
lave reached such an age since October, 1929, 


ments. 
These foregoing provisions are designed for 
| 


according to the Office of Education, which esti- 
mates a “very large percentage have not been 
able to take their places as producing and con- 
tribut‘ng citizens.” 

x kee 

Q. How many Russian nationals are being held 
in detention under bond or otherwise for deporta- 
tion and what action is being taken for their de- 
portation. 

A. There are 984 under detention awaiting de- 
portation. Until it is decided where each is to be 
sent passports cannot be obtained. The matter 
is being “canvassed.” 

. 2.2 

Q. What are puts and calls on the grain mar- 
kets? 

A. An agreement by which a buyer acquires 
an option to sell or buy from another a quantity 
of grains futures at a stated price. Such trad- 
ing was suspended in July, 1933. Department of 
Agriculture has issued a brochure on the subject 
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{ (Circular No. 323-C) obtainable from the Gov- 
, ernment Printing Office for 10 cents. 

, * * * 

Q. How much was spent by the Government 
} in payments to farmers in pursuance of its corn- 
} hog 1934 program? 

4 A. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
, tion states that $216,783,913 was expended for 
’ this purpose. 
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—Photos courtesy FERA 


“The play’s the thing,” agrees the FERA and so 450 of some 7,000 unemployed actors obtain work relief by offering plays throughout the country— 


in CCC camps, in veterans’ hospitals, in city parks and elsewhere. 


The problem considered from a long-time point 
of view is taken care of under a system of old-age 
benefits, paid out by the Federal Treasury, and 
administered directly by the Federal Government. 

FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS.—This em- 
braces a national system of contributory old-age 
benefits, reserves to be raised through a gradu- 
ated 2 to 6 per cent tax divided between pay 
rolls and earnings starting in 1937. 

The benefits to be paid are related to the 
wages earned; but there are adjustments favor- 
ing the lower paid employes and those approach- 
ing old-age. The rate of these payments will 
vary from $10 a month to $85 a month, depend- 
ing upon the total amount of wages earned by the 
worker after December 31, 1936, and before he 
attains the age of 65. 

However, millions of farm laborers, domestics 
and casual laborers are excluded from these con- 
tributory old-age benefits. Congress agreed with 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau that the 
task of collecting funds from this group would 
be difficult and that if only for simplyfying ad- 
ministrative purposes they should be excluded. 

Unemployment, it has been shown, is an even 
more prevalent cause of dependency than old- 
age. It constitutes one of the most serious haz- 
ards confronting industrial workers. 

To those now unemployed some measure of 
protection is contemplated in the work-relief 
bill. To provide something better than relief 
for the unemployed in the future it is proposed 
to set up State unemployment insurance plans 


_ Subject to Federal approval and financed through 


a pay roll tax starting at 1 per cent in 1936 and 
increasing to 3 per cent in 1938. 

The Federal Government will provide grants- 
in-aid to States for meeting the administrative 
costs of their unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. The benefits derived by the workers de- 
pends upon the rate of unemployment, the per- 
centage of wages paid as benefits and upon the 
length of the required waiting period before 
benefits are made available. 

However, as the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity has pointed out, unemployment insurance 
cannot give complete and unlimited compensa- 
tion to all who are unemployed. Any attempt to 
make it do so, the Committee stated, “confuses 
unemployment insurance with relief, which it is 
designed to replace in large part. It can give 
compensation only for a limited period and for a 
percentage of the wage loss.” 


Security For Children 


Midlions of Dollars Authorized 
For Depression’s Victims 


ITTLE children are, perhaps, the most tragic 
victims of the depression. Official surveys re- 

veal that more than 40 per cent of all persons 
on relief—approximately 9,000,000 individuals— 
are children under 16, in contrast to 28 per cent 
of the entire population falling in this age group. 

Under the House Security bill the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make grants-in-aid to States for 
carrying out State plans for aid to dependent 
children. The Federal Government will put up 
$1 for every $2 provided by the State. Federal 
aid is also to be made available for the develop- 
ment of local child-care services. 

These services are concerned with the 300,000 
dependent and neglected children, the 200,000 
children whe annually come bef°re the courts as 
delinquents, and the 70,000 illegitimate children 
born every year. Federal aid is also authorized 
for hospitalization and after care of crippled 
children. It has been estimated there are be- 
tween 300,000 and 500,000 physically handicapped 
children, a large percentage of them the victims 
of infantile paralysis. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES.—An annual ep- 
propriation of $8,000,000 is authorized for Fed- 














eral grants-in-aid to States to assist them in 
establishing and maintaining adequate public 
health services and provides for the investiga- 
tion of diseases and problems of sanitation by 
the Public Health Service. 


Planning Work For Idle 


Survey of Unemployed; Direct 
Relief Is Continuing 


WHILE the Social Security bill rounds the leg- 
islative half-turn, what of the Work-Relief 
program? 

Rapid progress is reported by the President. 
Machinery is rapidly being assembled for the na- 
tion’s history making project—putting millions 
back to work. 

Highlights:—A nation-wide survey of unem- 
ployed using idle ‘“‘white-collar” workers. Persons 
employed on new projects will be taken from re- 
lief rolls which now total 20,500,000 persons. 

Meanwhile Administrator Hopkins has started 
spending the $880,000,000 appropriated for direct 
relief in the $4,880,000,000 Work-Relief bill. Ap- 
proximately $115,000,000 has been allocated to 
States for April relief. The money will be used 
for general and drought relief, cattle, transients, 
emergency education and student aid programs. 

And from now on FERA’s Louisiana relief 
clients will receive Federal paychecks. Last week, 
Administrator Hopkins revealed that FERA took 
over control of that State’s relief on April 6. At 
present there are four States whose relief set-up 
is administered by FERA. These are: Ohio, 
Louisiana, Georgia and North Dakota. 

Why are State relief systems Federalized? 

According to Administrator Hopkins: “The law 
provides that whenever the Relief Administrator 
feels the Government can administer relief in a 
better fashion than the State itself, he has the 
power to create his own relief set-up.” 

Is Mr. Hopkins worried about any State legis- 
lative acts which mignt conceivably hamper the 
work of Federal relief? Last week, he declared 
he was going to keep right on giving relief to 
people who are in need of it. 


Finding Jobs For Youth 


Proposal For Providing Jobs For 
School Graduates 


THE plight of young people just out of school 
and unable to find jobs is coming in for some 
serious consideration by Federal officials. Jus: 
what action will be taken finally to aid them 1s 
_as yet undivulged. 
However, it is known that Miss Katherine Len- 


—Underwood &, Underwood 
THE SOUTH DEFIED THEM 
Undaunted by the attacks from some southern 
Senators upon the anti-lynching bill, Senators 
Wagner and Costigan, co-authors, continue to 
press for its passage. 
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These theatrical troupers, moving from place to place in motor buses, present 
puppet shows, modern drama, musical comedy and the classics. Hail to the open road and the one-night stand! (See col. 5.) 


root, chief of the Children’s Bureau and Dr. Mary 
Hayes have suggested a plan to the Senate and 
President Roosevelt which would create a $96,- 
000,000 program of work and education for hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people. 

It would provide $8,100,000 for $2-a-week 
scholarships for 100,000 boys and girls 16 to 17 
years old, to permit them to stay in school and 
$84,370,000 allotment for work-relief for 800,000 
young people 18 to 21 years old. This would pro- 
vide about 48 hours work a month for six months. 
The pay would average $15 a month. 

Dr. Hayes suggested that large numbers of 
young men and women could be absorbed as 
assistants or ‘‘understudies” to playground direc- 
tors, kindergarten teachers, and other public rec- 
reational and educational directors. 


Farm Titles For Tenants 


Congress May Provide Funds For 
Purchase of Homesteads 


CTION is promised for a program to aid the 
“underdog in agriculture.” 

If the Farmer’s Home Corporation bill offered 
by Senator Bankhead (Dem.) of Alabama is suc- 
cessful in making its way out of the legislative 
hopper this session millions of dollars will be 
made available for the purchase of farm home- 
steads for tenant farmers. 

Back of the southern Senator’s move is the 
shadow of 3,250,000 American farmers, drifting 
from year to year, hunting a place “to roost.” 

Farm ownership is what this country needs, 
according to Senator Bankhead. And under the 
provisions of the bill he proposes to help these 
tenants purchase their own 1arms. Where neces- 
sary, farm equipment and livestock would also 
be made available, these purchases to be included 
in the purchase price of the homestead. Pay- 
ments would be amortized for a period as long 
as 60 years. 


Lynching—Pro and Con 


Restrictive Bill Described in Senate 
Debate as Reflection on South 


~ TORMY OPPOSITION is in sight for the Costi- 
gan anti-lynching bill. 

Already the “prelude” to the battle has occur- 
red. So furious was the attack launched by Sen- 
ator Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, when the 
bill was brought up in the Senate for considera- 
tion that a postponement was deemed advisable 
by Administration leaders. 

The Southern senator described the bill as “an 
open reflection upon the South, where we are 
faced with the humiliating necessity of going 
outside the law to safeguard our fireside and the 
sanctity of our womanhood.” 

He said the bill implied that the South was 
“barbarous,” and described his attitude as “only 
a prelude to what will take place when this in- 
famous bill comes before us.” 

In reply, Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colo- 
rado, explained that the bill was drafted after 
the lynching of two white men at San Jose, 
California, in 1933, and was not intended as an 
attack upon the South. 

The bill would inflict heavy penalties on State 
or local officers who fail or refuse to protect 
prisoners from riotous mobs, making local com- 
munities subject to damages. 

However, Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
declared “this whole scheme is unconstitutional 
and is not justified or authorized by anything in 
the Constitution. It would break every sem- 
blance of State sovereignty.” 

Whether curbing the scope of the bill will re- 
duce the opposition to the measure when it 
comes up for consideration in the Senate at a 
later date is not known. The bill has already 
received the support of many high officials. 


FERA’s ‘Troupers’ 


Actors Out of Jobs Aided by 
Work Relief Plan 


“(CURTAIN going up!” 

And another performance given by FERA’s 
own troupers—jobless actors and actresses now 
on Work-Relief rolls gets under way. 

One night Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” the next, the ever popular “Patsy,” it is 
all the same to them. The Theatre is their pro- 
fession and they know it from the greasepot to 
the applause. Formerly Broadway’s “first-nights” 
found many of them before the footlights. In 
1935, their opening nights may take place in the 
recreation hall of a CCC camp 50 miles from 
anywhere or in some city park where twinkling 
lights cast their glow on faces that never before 
had the opportunity to see a legitimate stage 
production. 


NO AMATEURS THESE 


There is nothing of the “boon-doggle” about 
FERA’s troupers. From leading lady to scene 
shifter they are true thespians. Their profes- 
sion hard hit by the depression left hundreds 
of them high and dry in cheerless back rooms of 
some side street rooming house. 

Their project is one that has received none 
but the highest praise. One night stands are 
given to city workers, bed-ridden veterans, and 
bronzed CCC boys. Portable theatres are built 
for them by expert craftsmen. Their scenery is 
either made by themselves or else donated from 
one of New York’s scenery mausoleums. Their 
costumes come from shows of yesteryear. 


PAY SMALL BUT SURE 

But their cues are the same. Their curtain 
calls still “bring the house down.” And most 
important—every week sees a paycheck. Each 
salary is $24 a week. And the leading lady re- 
ceives no more than the property custodian. 
Transportation more often than not is via the 
highway—in one of the Army’s huge vans or in 
a bus. 

In any case they are constantly on the road. 
Many of their meals are cooked over the camp- 
fire. It is a gypsy life—but most of the troupers 
have come to love it. 

There are dozens of these acting troupes. Each 
one consists of some 15 experienced actors. In 
addition there are scene shifters, technicians di- 
rectors and supers. 


REVIVAL MAY ENSUE 

Last week one of the acting troupes rumbled 
into Washington. Before the quizzical but sym- 
pathetic eyes of Federal officials their talents 
were displayed. Chuckles soon turned into roars 
of laughter as Shakespeare’s immortal “Taming 
of the Shrew” tumbled merrily along. 

What was sauce for FERA’s clients was also 
sauce for FERA’s officials. 

What interests the theatrical profession is the 
fact that these Government-sponsored road 
shows may be the impetus to a phase of Ameri- 
can drama that has been sadly battered by the 
passage of years. Time was when America’s road 
shows were a source of income to thousands of 
trained professionals. Now that a new genera- 
tion living in the hinterland has had occasion to 
see and experience the legitimate theatre Broad- 
way managers may once more be sending their 
road companies in a criss-cross fashion across 
the nation. 

Right now, though, what interests thousands 
of other unemployed actors is the fact that under 
the Work-Relief white collar program more and 
more of these traveling troupes will probably be 
created through Federal aid. 

In that case, when the final act curtain falls 
the actors will be sure that on the morrow the 
curtain will go up again, 
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“PAY-AS-WE-FIGHT’—Descriptive term ap- 
pled to bill sponsored by Senate Munitions 
Committee. Among other things, it would pro- 
vide for heavy taxation of incomes and profits 
in wartime to meet expenses of conflict while it 
is going on. Would thereby attempt to equalize 
financial burdens of war and do away with neces- 
sity of huge borrowings which have to be paid 
back in years following war. 

x * * 


PWA “HOME RULE”—Designation of new plan 
just announced by Public Works Administrator 
Ickes. Under it, PWA set-up in Washington 
would be decentralized and branches built up in 
States to pass on State projects before they are 
brought to the consideration of Federal authori- 
ties. 

x * * 

TOTALITARIAN STATE—Nation in which all 
authority is centered in the national government 
or dictator. For example, in Germany and Italy, 
Berlin and Rome respectively regulate the 
economic, military and political activity of all 
the people of the nation. 

x * * 

GRANTS-IN-AID.—Allotment of money by Fed- 
eral Government to supplement State funds for 
various projects. Policy has been followed by 
PWA and occasionally by FERA. Social Security 
bill just passed by the House would provide Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to States for payment of old- 
age assistance to persons over 65 years on an 
equal matching basis, except that in the case 
of no individual would the Federal Government’s 
share exceed $15 a month. 
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sat | HIS EMBITTERED HOUR.”— 

Mists from the beautiful Lago 
Maggiore lingered for a time after 
1925 in the chancelleries of Europe 


as the benevolent Spirit of Locarno 


Today, ten years after, it is some- 
thing like a fearful apparition—the 
wraith of Stresa, which has come off ———_. 
the lake to haunt Europe's feverish 


Striving for peace. 


When the diplomatists of 
and Italy—converged on Geneva, on 
April 15, after their friendly sojourn 
at the Italian resort, it was with 
one united and increasing purpose. 
The Third Reich was to be con- 
demned for its March 16 smashing 
of the military clauses of the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty under the boot-heel 
of conscription, and a force-eco- 
nomic was to be set up for the pun- 
ishment of future treaty violators. 

The pursuance of that purpose has 
brought the retort—violent from 
Berlin that avenues of cooperation 
have thereby been blocked. 

Before leaving peaceful Stresa, the 
conferees had issued a communique 
indicating a singleness of mind in 
working for security arrangements 
for eastern, central, and western 
Europe, the latter to be in the na- 
ture of an air pact. They consented 


to take under consideration requests | 


of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey to rearm. 

Italy and Great Britain reaffirmed 
their intention to stand by the Lo- 
carno Treaty of 1925, which guar- 
anteed the boundaries of western 
Europe and demilitarized the Rhine. 

A “common course of action” 
was pledged for the special! session 
of the League Council to handle the 
accusation of France that Germany 
is guilty of treaty-violation. 


x** * 


T THE BAR OF NATIONS— | 


Swarthy Pierre Laval, French 
Foreign Minister, arrived at Geneva 
from Stresa with a sharp resolution 
pocketed in his brief case. When 
the League Council meeting got 
under way, he presented it before 
the delegations with France’s “at- 


testation” to “confidence” in the | 
Le? gue. 

The resolution condemned treaty 
repudiation and_ specifically de- 


plored the unilateral treaty viola- 
tion resorted to by the Third Reich. 

“A new disturbing element,” said 
the resolution, has been introduced 
into the international situation by 
the German action as “must neces- 
sarily appear to be a threat to Eu- 
ropean security.” 

Expressing fear for the very life 
of the League, the resolution pro- 
posed the setting up of a commit- 
tee to study economic and financial 
measures which might be applied 


to a nation in the future which 
took treaty adherence into its 
own hands. 


While waiting for the measure to 


HOW AMERICA 


55 BILLION ON WORLD WAR 


wat are the principal items in , 
America’s World War expendi- 
tures? 

So much interest has been aroused 
by the United States News front | 
page pictogram of April 8 showing 
that thus far the World War has | 
cost this country nearly $55,000,000,- 
000, that a detailed explanation of 
the items making up this total is 
given at this time 

In the pictogram the war costs | 
were shown to be $26,250,000,000 be- 
fore July 2, 1921, the official date 
for the end of the state of war be- 
tween the United States and Ger- 
many, and $28,718,000,000 since that 
date. 


UNPAID WAR DEBTS 


The $26,250,000,000 figure does not | 
include the foreign war debts, most | 
of which are now in default. Both 
the principal and unpaid interest of 
these debts are included in the total 
for war costs incurred since the 
peace treaty. 

Major items in the war cost up to 
June 30, 1921, are shown by Treas- 
ury figures to be as follows: 

War Department $14,849 593,666 
Navy Department 3,401,432,951 
Interest on Liberty 

Bonds and similar ob- 

ligations (1918-1921).. 
Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration 
Other war costs after 
deductions for credits 


2,746,640,992 


3,072,526,531 


turned back to the 
TIGRE a i cccuscwnes 2,179,805,860 
TORR: 6 css cs . .$26,250,000,000 


In computing the war costs, the 
Treasury Department explains, al- 
lowance was made for normal ex- 


the 
“big three’—Great Britain, France, 
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come to a vote, Laval and shrewd 
Maxim  Litvinoff, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Moscow government, 
put the finishing touches to a mutual 
military assistance pact between 
their two countries. (It will be signed 
in Moscow in May, when Laval 
makes a diplomatic visit to the 
Soviet Capital.) Balkan statesmen 
talked with one another about se- 
curity pacts. 


13 TO 0.—Fourteen nations were 
represented on tne League Council 
when the resolution of censure 
came up. A number had been neu- 
tral in the last war. Turkey had 
been allied with the Central powers. 
Poland had recently signed a non- 
aggression pact with Germany. 

When the time came to vote on 
the French resolution, there was 
some speculation as to the stand of 
Denmark, which controls Schleswig 
and Holstein with their German mi- 


norities, and is considered to rep- | 


resent Scandanavia which is doing 
a large trade business with Ger- 
many. Likewise, there was specula- 
tion as to the position of Poland, 
which has been trying to maintain 
friendly terms with both Russia and 
Germany fearing that the next war 
will probably be fought across its 
territory. 

| The vote was 13-0 for condemna- 
tion of the Reich. Denmark ab- 
stained from voting. 

The Wilhelmstrasse received the 
news with anger. Underscretary 
for Foreign Affairs Von Buelow 
hastened to the British Embassy 
and informed Sir Eric Phipps that 
Germany would have to decline 
joining in any security agreements 


tempt to masquerade as an inde- 
pendent body seeking by indepen- 
dent methods to advance the cause 
of peace,” he avowed. 


questioned the propriety of “the 
four great debtors to the United 


States informing Germany that a | 


duty lies upon all members of the 
international community to respect 
undertakings they have contract- 
ed.” Obviously, he was thinking 
about England, France, Italy, and 
Russia. 


se @& ¢ 


\ AR AND PROFITS.—The Senate 
Munitions Committee is reach- 
The 


ing for the J. P. Morgan files. 
British are somewhat upset. 


OF WORLD AFFAIRS + 


League Censures Germany For Rearm- 
ing—British Protest Publicity of 
Munitions Letters 


| Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 


The solons are interested in the | 


ramification of World War financing. 
The House of Morgan was Britain’s 
financial representative in_ this 
country at that “time. Corre- 
spondence in the files is British 
| property, say London officials. In- 
vestigators disagree. 

On April 16, Secretary of State 
Hull was recipient of a call from 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, His Britannic 
Majesty’s towering envoy. Sir Ron- 
ald informally protested making 
| public any war-time correspondence 
between allied purchasing commis- 
sions and American bankers prior 
to American entry into the war. 

On the same day, Stanley Baldwin 
observed in the House of Commons 
that delving into the Morgan files 
might revive “a long obsolete con- 
troversy which might have an unde- 
sirable effect on the present inter- 
national situation.” 

Two days later, ranking members 
of the Senate Committee, accompa- 





which are to be negotiated. 
x * 
‘(7ATCH ON THE POTOMAC.— 


Meanwhile, Washington is keep- 
| ing an Official eye on the interna- 
| tional ticker. Diplomatic repre- 
| sentatives in western and central 
| Europe are keeping the State De- 


partment advised on all moves at 
the front. During the week, Min- 
ister Patek of Poland called at the 
Department to explain his govern- | 
ment’s position in the situation. 
Two members of the Senate took 
occasion to air their views. Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, former 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, declared to the 
upper body of Congress, on April 
18, that the League of Nations is 
“a spineless tool in the hands of a 
| few countries.” 
| “This body should no longer at- 














nied by Secretary Hull, called at the 
White House to discuss the matter 
with the President. It was indicated 
then that the investigation would go 
on, with care being exercised to pre- 
vent publication of documents which 
might complicate the international 
Situation. 
x * * 














COTTON PERIL.—The Federal | 
Trade Commission is going into | 


the importation of Japanese 
bleached cotton cloth to determine 
if it is undermining domestic pro- 
duction. On April 17, the President 
announced that he had ordered the 
survey, in response to recommenda- 
tions by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. 

When domestic producers recently 
asked the President to do something 
to prevent competition from the 
cheaper Japanese product, he replied 
that, even at the present rate of in- 


The rest would get only reichs- 
marks to be spent in Germany. 
On April 19, Washington made 
public a protest to Berlin on this 
“discrimination” against American 
holders of the bonds, the sum of 
two million dollars being involved. 
The United States protested last Oc- 
tober when a similar situation was 
presented. P. A. FREDERICK 





possessions was heard from during | ton soon to demand statehood for 
the week—Puerto Rico. The legis- _ the Island. * * x 

lature, on April 15, went on some- WASHINGTON PROTESTS AGAIN. 
thing resembling a strike; without | —Semi-annual payments to Dawes 
having acted on the budget and | Loan bondholders fell due on 
other important matters, it sud- | April 15. The Reich announced that 
denly adjourned in protest against | foreign exchange would be available 
instructions from Washington for | only to those whose governments 
reconstruction of the legislature. A | had made special reciprocal debt 
commission will leave for Washing- | payments and trade agreements. 





crease, the Japanese Import amounts | 
to less than one per cent of domestic 
production. The State Department, 
anxious to promote “healthy” trade | 
by not working undue injury on do- 
mestic production, has approved the 
inquiry. 

Incidentally, Japan buys one-third 
of America’s raw cotton exports. 
This is about thirty-five times in 
value the amount of cotton goods it 
sells in the United States. 

Meanwhile, Japanese newspapers 
have been carrying warnings that 
American businessmen are at work 
to exclude Japanese cotton goods 
from Latin-American markets. 

Japanese textile interests, con- 
cerned by a growing curtailment of 
imports of silk, rayon, and cotton 
textiles in 11 Latin-American coun- 
tries and elsewhere, have decided 
to hold an industrial conference to 
seek means of limiting the produc- 
tion of these goods. Hitherto, the 
emphasis has been on increasing 
production. 
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M. ister... how long have you 
put up with that clattering old 
typewriter of yours? 
~3..5..7 years! ... then listen: 


Ever wished for a little quiet in your office, 


x** * 


A NOTHER OIL NOTE.—Uncle Sam 

isn’t at all satisfied with the re- 
ply he got from Tokyo recently to 
his protest on the Manchukuoan oil 
monopoly. He said that the monop- 
oly closed the open-door in China. 
Japan replied in effect that Man- 
chukuo was an independent nation 
and he might try taking the matter 
up directly; that is, opening rela- 
tions with a nation which Washing- 
ton does not recognize. A new note 
of protest has gone to Tokyo. 


xk 


Poor MAN’S BUDGET.—Great 

Britain has done it again—bal- 
anced its budget. On April 15, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Cham- 
berlain went before the Commons 
with a four billion dollar ledger 
something like two million dollars 
“in the black.” 

No mention is made in the docu- 
ment of the. indebtedness to the 
United States growing out of the 
World War. On which account the 
ghancellor was chided by Laborite 
members. 

As a result of the surplus, pay cuts 
of the Government servants will be 
restored on July 1. Income taxes in 
the lower brackets will be reduced. | 

Ye ¢@ | 


PUERTO RICO IS HEARD.—With a | 

Senatorial investigation of the 
Virgin Islands getting under way, 
another of the American insular 


when you wanted to telephone... or think? 
Ever figure that noise costs money... and 
tires your typists as much as it does you? 
Wouldn’t it pay you to trade in that old type- 
writer... and get an up-to-date machine, 


a “thant aevbaunen? faster, more efficient. . . and SILENT? 


IN TYPEWRITING 





Typists say it’s a joy to operate this new 


Silent L C Smith. But you have to see it... 


and sear it... to appreciate the difference. 


Why not phone our nearest branch or dealer 


to bring one in and demonstrate it... FREE. 
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_ Or use this coupon.— 
PATENT ATTORNEY, able and ex- 
perienced; having established office 
in Washington, and severing connec- 
tion with patent department of large 
corporation which he has conducted 
at Washington for 15 years, wishes to 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
115 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE 


' 
L, C SMITH 


connect with corporation having @ NIMC ..rerererevecere-neverncveeronseneseeoensee= 
volume of patent work. Highest ref- . 
S ~ I edllnieiiilssiisiceancicnnicaicichiasinicninannaaiiniiiatent City. 


lor 
Tell your nearest man to phone me for demonstration appointment and quote 


me trade-in on my... a-s---ss-typewriter, 
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EXPENDED 


penditures of the War and Navy 
Departments and for war supplies 
held by the Government at the close 
of the war. 

In computing costs incurred since 
July 1, 1921, the largest item is the 
total of foreign war debts in default 
—$12,178,000,000. A Treasury report 
dated March 1 gives this total as the 
amount of the principal and unpaid 
interest of the loans which the 
United States made to foreign gov- 
ernments, either to enable them to 
prosecute the war or to undertake 
post-war rehabilitation. 

Interest on Liberty Bonds and 
similar war obligations since July 1, | 
1921, and payments under the War | 

| 





Claims Act of 1928, totaling $9,940,- 
000,000, is the second largest item in 
the peace time expenditures caused 
by the war. This figure includes an 
estimate of interest charges for the 
first seven months of the present 
fiscal year. 


OUTLAY FOR VETERANS 


The third item in the peace time 
costs—$6,600,000,000—is the latest 
figure made public by the Veterans’ 
Administration as to the cost of 
caring for World War veterans since 
July 1, 1921. 

The following table summarizes 
the peace time costs: 

Defaulted foreign war 


EE siekia wats Kaa a's $12,178,000,000 
Interest on Liberty 
bonds and similar 


obligations and pay- } 
ments under War 


Claims Act ........ 9,940,000,000 
Veterans’ Administra- 
Gere eerie 6,600,000,000 | 





$28,718,000.000 





of your dollars. 


SPENDERS 


By ERNEST GREENWOC 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO 





—Read it aloud! — 


Your family and friends will listen, absorbed. For this is a 
book for everyone who feels the pinch of taxes—both direct 
taxes and those indirect taxes that eat up 30c of every one 





$2.00 
An absorbing 
exposition 
of the burden 
of taxation 
. 35 West 32d St., New York 
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ge] RANCHER. Charley Belden, of 


SOCIETY MATRON. Mrs. 
Ludlow Whitaker Stevens, 
of New York, says: “It’s re- 
markable the way a Camel 
renews your energy.” 


Pitchfork, Wyoming, adds his 
comment: ‘‘When I get to feeling 
tired, I smoke a Camel, and my 
energy perks up right away.” 


ALASKAN EXPLORER. 
Harold McCracken has this 
to say: ‘Camels are mild... 
yet have a full, rich flavor. 
They refresh my energy.” 








HORSEWOMAN. 
“I don’t know of 
anything else that 
brings the pleas- 
ant ‘lift’ that I get 
from a Camel,” 
says Miss Helene 
Bradshaw. “‘Cam- 
els never give me 
jumpy nerves.” 
























© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 

















































COLLEGE STUDENT. 
“I smoke a lot, because GIRL EXPLORER ENGINEE 

> 5 R. “Camels refresh 
I find that Camels keep “When I'm tired,” me in a very few minutes,” says 


me on the alert... 
banish that ‘done in’ 
feeling,” says Alford 
Archer. “And what a 
swell taste they have!” 


says Mrs. William 
LaVarre, “I stop 
and smoke a Camel. 
It wakes up my 
energy in no time. 
Smoking Camels 
steadily does not 
affect the nerves.” 


Erwin B. Jones, staff engineer, 
Boulder Dam. “And man, what 
a swell taste Camels have!”’ 











































TRANSPACIFIC 
FLYER. “Camels 
are my ‘super- 
charger.” They 
give me new en- 
ergy and ‘go,’” 
says Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith. 







































REPORTER. “When I’m feel- 
ing ‘let down,’” says Marny 
Nichols, “I get a ‘lift’ in my 
energy with a Camel.” 





EXPLORER. Captain R. Stuart 
Murray, F. R.G.S., says: 
“Camels always give me a pick- 
up in energy when I need it, and 
I prefer Camel's flavor.” 













































BRIDGE EN- 
GINEER. R. G. 
Cone says: “It’s a 
strenuous life— 
bridging the Gold- 
en Gate. When I'm 
worn out,a Camel 
quickly relieves 
me of tiredness.” 

























































COLLEGE GIRL. 
Listen to Mar- 
guerite Osmun: 
“Smoking a Camel 
makes me feel 
fresher ... more 
alert. And what ea 
grand taste Cam- 
els have..so mild 
and appealing.” 


CAMERAMAN. E. E. C. Pick- 
woad speaking: ‘Do I get worn 
out and exhausted? You bet! 
The way I ‘turn on’ my energy 
again is to smoke a Camel.” 


iN 





RADIO EXPERT. “Camels are 
my choice on taste,” says Harry 
Miller, radio engineer, of 
Station WOR. “And smoking a 
Camel helps to relieve fatigue.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS IN CAM 




































FIREMAN. Stanley 
Adams says: “When I 
feel all in, Camels give 
me new ‘pep.’ ‘I'd walk 
a mile for a Camel.’” 


“Camels are made from finer, 









MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS -Turkish and 
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Domestic -than any other popular brand. 














FARMER. I. A. Bailey: ‘‘Like many 
farmers, I have found a way to lick 
tiredness. I smoke a Camel and find 
my energy renewed. Camels suit me 
right down to the ground.” 






Signed) R. J. REYNOLOS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Win 






ton.Salem, N.C 
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John Deeds Senator Couzens: Michigan’s ‘Big Business’ Liberal | — Arthur Koehler 
Controls National Prairies for Expert Who Can Identify Any 
Grazing Use " - - Wood, Fossil or New 





+ 


IVE wood, dead wood, any kind anywhere, it 
is no problem to Arthur Koehler of Michi- 
gan, to tell the species. He is the wood identifi- 
cation specialist in the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with an official title of 
Xylotomist. 

Mr. Koehler is shown here holding a fragment 
of a fossil log he says is 12,000,000 years old, ap- 
proximately. The petrified log, seven feet thick, 
is of Sequoia or Redwood, embedded in a lava 
flow from volcanoes dead for millions of years, 
dug up by Reclamation Service workmen 150 feet 
below the bed of the Yakima River in Wash- 
ington State. 

When Bruno Richard Hauptman was on trial 
in New Jersey for kidnaping the Lind- 


ITT 


LANKY figure with red and white striped 

trousers and stars on his blue waistcoat is 
chief ranger over 200,000,000 acres of prairies— | 
grazing lands of*the public domain. 


ih 


after the contents of this forage basket for agri- 
culture’s livestock are in the Division of Grazing 
Control of the Department of the Interior. 
Deputy Director of the Division is John Deeds. 
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For six months of the year Mr. Deeds is out 
on the prairies studying the field at first hand 
The rest of the time he is directing work at long- 
range from Washington. 

Specifically, this engineer-lawyer deals with 
classifications of the public land as to grazing 
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| Underwood & Underwood 
Engineer and lawyer and chief cattle boss on eye 
the millions of national grazing With his microscope he can tell much about a 
acres. piece of wood, often where it was | 
—— | grown and where milled. ( 
possibilities, the determination of forage growth : 
and the number of stock that the land will sus- : 
bergh baby, Mr. Koehler was an expert wit- { 





ness to identify the lumber in the ladder the 
kidnaper was supposed to have used. It is said 
to have been the first case of national impor- 
tance in which a wood expert was called to { 
testify. 

In the Department records at Washington is 
a memorandum of the Forest Service that says 
“Mr. Koehler is one of the foremost American 
authorities on the structure and identification of 
American and foreign wood.” 

Born in Wisconsin in 1885, Mr. Koehler re- 
ceived his final training at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Michigan. He joined the Fed- 
eral Forest Service at Washington in 1911. 


tain, questions of range improvement, water de- 
velopment and many other problems. 

A true westerner is Deputy Director Deeds, for 
he was born in La Junta, Colo. He studied en- 
gineering at the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, but before completing his course turned to 
law, and received an LL.B from Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He entered the Geological Survey in 
1910. After a time he became chief of the Agri- 
culture Division which in January of the present 
year was transferred to Grazing Control. 























Richard S. Boutelle 


Coordinates Air Activities 
Federal and State 


Lynn P. Talley 


Official in Three Financial 


GWINGING out over the States, Richard S. Bou- 
Agencies of the Government 


. telle of Nashville, Tenn., air development ex- 
pert in the Department of Commerce, gives 
counsel on Federal, State and commercial avia- 
tion. He is the States’ Coordinator of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 


HEN the Directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation want financial advice, 























roads, for before he had finished high school he 


You wouldn’t think, though, just to look at him, 
that he was so very different from the rest. Yet got a job as newsboy on the short line train. RAPID POLITICAL RISE 


Many States have aviation commissions, direc- they t 1s banker. When the Com- 
tors or boards. The Bureau assists these agen- modit; ation needed a president, it 
cies and at the same time seeks to avoid dupli- | turn nker. When the first and 
cation of the activities of the States and of the | , —Underwood & Underwood. second ua banks needed a treasurer, 

Federal Government. Hence the new job which | they tu as banker. = 

Mr. Boutelle has undertaken. ; *11? ° And the Texas banker, all one and the same z 

‘Mr. Bouiele has been active in aeronautics | Fromm Newsboy to Millionaire, a Romance of the Motor-car Adge | « these tour agencies is tynnP Talley : 

since 1917 when he joined the Army Air Service. Mir. ‘Talley te anslatant to the eis & et =z 

He took ground instruction at the University of a enematineaiion Sieaineen ten wont greeted —_ z 

Texas and flight instruction in various fields, As you gaze from your seat in the gallery of Canada, he skated and swam, pumped the organ 1915, the former was well enough fixed so that matters pertaining to Seek deamon "i. = 

** the United States Senate upon members of in the Presbyterian church of which his father he could afford to take a little time to look came to this loan agency in ~onan Pantone ro 1932 2 

that deliberative body you may not pick out was a faithful membe: and, when he got the around for another job. But for a man who had The Commodity C di c eg Hges = 

James Couzens as strikingly unusual. He may chance, explored the mysteries of the railroad had the responsibilities of a business that had in okt 1 ay 7 ns " verpareTen Was 80s UD = 

look-a little more kinetic than deliberate, may yards. grown from nothing to be the largest of its kind oe = 

suggest the fighter rather than the pleader. Soon he was to learn a lot more about rail- in the world, long idleness wasn’t bearable. = 










































































he is. This was the end of his formal education. The He did, however, wait until the next year be- 
| And as if it weren’t enough to belong to that rest he acquired himself. fore he started his bank. By the end of another 
| conspicuously small category of business men in It wasn’t long till he had a better job, but he year, he began to feel the desire for some kind | 
| government, he is also the big business man, the had to leave his native country to get it. He of public service. So he accepted appointment as 
| suecessful business man and—here, as the final moved across the border to his future home, De- Commissioner of Police in Detroit. 
fillip to the tale—he is a big business man who troit. As car-checker for the Michigan Central Here was something to keep anyone busy. It 
believes that one of government’s most important Railway he began his American business career did, and so effectively that the people made him 
functions is proper handling of the working in 1890 at 17. mayor and re-elected him. When a vacancy oc- 
man. On that 12-hour-a-duy job that paid him the curred in the United States Senate in 1922, the 
He has a hard job. It’s easier for a lawyer munificent sum of $40 a month, he set the pace Governor didn’t have much choice. “Senator 
to be a lawmaker than it is for an excutive to that took him to the top. He wasn’t just a Couzens” it has been ever since. 
become a legislator. The devious ways of achieve- checker. He was a worker. And soon he was Destiny drew a pretty clear and straight line 
ment which a parliamentary system requires are promoted to the freight desk. First just one of when James Couzens’ life was plotted. Probably 
| enough to give the average business man the jit- 4 small army of clerks, but soon he was the his mother, approvingly contemplating the | 
ters. But Senator Couzens seems to flourish general—and nobody missed the fact. neatly arranged woodpile behind the little frame 
| under the system. It keeps him going from 9 a.m. house on Colburn Street, never envisaged her 
j Bureau of Air Commerce Photo | until 6:40 p. m. every day. And it’s just about his GAS BUGGY PIONEERING : industrious son, with his passion for order, as 
| Task is to promote aviation facilities in the whole life. He’s not a great reader and doesn’t And so when Alex Malcolmson, Detroit coal some day directing a huge motor plant. Yet she | 
States and also in private play much golf. dealer, wanted a man, Freight Clerk Couzens at- did have a comfortable feeling that he was go- 
industry. Why does he do it? tracted him. About that time a young engineer ing somewhere. The word “efficiency,” which | 
Well, it may go back to some seeds planted in whom Mr. Malcolmson was interested needed Mr. Couzens did so much to make synonymous ; —Underwood & Underwood 
winning his pilot’s rating and commission at | when as a boy he listened casually to the in- money to perfect a horseless carriage on which = with the name of Ford, wasn’t quite so much This banker from Texas looms large in the 
Carlstrom Field in Florida. | triguing if not altogether convincing flights of he was working. Mr. Malcolmson provided con- in the popular mind then as it is today. But the affairs of three government 
When Mr. Boutelle left the Army, he entered | oratory that emanated from the tireless larynx = Siderable of the capital—so much, in fact, that thing that it stood for was pretty deeply im- POO, SPORE. 
commercial aviation, managing an aeronautical | of an itinerant single-taxer, standing in the back he thought somebody ought to watch it. So he pressed on the brain of this lad who couldn't | 
repair station and flying school and also serving | of a wagon and shouting his wares to all who — sent Mr. Couzens to do the job. quit until the sticks were neatly piled. | tural commodities, and to encourage farmers, 
as a factory inspector. From 1931 to 1933 Mr. passed. By mid-June, 1903, the new motor buggy busi- That’s the way his mind has worked ever since. producers, and others to enter into marketing 
Boutelle was director of the Division of Aero- ness had reached the stage where Mr. Couzens And Mr. Couzens’ theories of business are the plans and agreements. Mr. Talley became presi- 
nautics in Tennessee. Since then he has been an LURE OF THE RAILROAD recommended its incorporation. Thus the Ford ones that prompt his effort in the Senate. His | dent of this agency 
! aeronautic development expert for the Bureau Or it might be because of a habit of his since Motor Company began its. corporate career with well-known battle to tax great fortunes and retire The First, or Export-Import Bank of Washing- {= 
of Air Commerce at Washington boyhood of gripping the task in front of him Mr. Couzens as business manager at $2,500 u public debt has been prompted by no desire to ton, was established primarily to finance United E 
His responsibility now, in addition to other hard and, with unfaltering singleness of pur- year and Henry Ford drawing down all of $300 a build a Utopia of leisure. He learned in making | States firms wishing to export goods and mer- 
work, is to help States in promoting aviation fa- pose, hammering it through to completion. month Fords that there was no use producing if you | chandise to Soviet Russia. The Second Export- 
cilities and to render assistance fo flying opera- His contact with the world of work began As you may know, the business went rather didn’t have a consumer at the end of the moving Import Bank is designed to extend credit assist- 
tors in private industry by any needed changes early. As a high school boy in the little town well after that, and when Mr. Couzens and Mr. belt. Smaller fortunes and bigger wages make ance to American exporters and importers. Mr. 
in regulations | of Chatham where he was born, in Ontario, Ford et al. came to the parting of the ways in things move, he believes Talley is treasurer of both these agencies. 
oo NTT aE Tc TAA MTA 
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W ASHINGTON’S gala Spring dis- 

play of jonquils, daffodils, pan- 
sies, and other early flowers, with 
the second crop of Japanese cherry 
blossoms, has proved it can survive 
the rigors of unseasonably cold 
weather. 

All the outward semblances af 
Springtime have been enacted this 
year in customary style, with the 
usual inflow of sightseers and con- 
ventions. Only the Weatherman has 
been unruly and last week the long 
succession of rainy and cloudy days 
gave way to a period of cold weather 
which brought occasional flurries of 
snow and freezing temperatures. 

' x ** 
BASEBALL SEASON OPENS 
'MHE COLD weather had one effect. 

It caused the postponement of 
the opening game of the baseball 
season from Tuesday to Wednesday. 
If it had not been for the postpone- 
ment, however, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau confided later 
in the week, there might have been 


a conflict between the ball game and | 


a scheduled meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. 
x*rt 
D. A. R. POLITICS 
HE CONVENTION of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
almost embroiled Speaker Byrns in 
its inner controversy over the elec- 
tion of its new president general 
during its meeting in Washington 
last week. Speaker Byrns was photo- 
graphed with one of thé two leading 
candidates, with the result that her 
opponent claimed an erroneous im- 
pression had been created as to 
whom the Speaker favored in the 
election. 
x * * 
SPEAKERS’ WIVES 
U NLIKE the two preceding wives 
of Speakers of the House, Mrs. 
Byrns seldom visits the House, gen- 
erally coming to the Capitol only 
when she has an engagement to 
have Junch with the wives of other 
Congressman. Both Mrs. Rainey and 
Mrs. Garner acted as the private 
secretaries to their husbands while 
they held the office of Speaker. 
x* 
VICE PRESIDENT’S LUNCH 
RS. GARNER still retains her 
position as private secretary to 
her husband, even though he is now 
the Vice President of the United 
States. In spite of the rush of offi- 
cial duties, Mrs. Garner prepares 
her husband’s lunches in a small 
kitchenette in the Vice President’s 
office in the Senate Office Building. 
x * * 
APPLES AND APPLE PIES 
(CONGRESSMEN last week were 

“called upon to decide which 
has the best quality of apples— 
New York or Oregon. 

The controversy over the merits 
of the fruit of the two States began 
when Representative Ekwall dis- 
tributed some Oregon apples among 
his Congressional friends. Then 
Representative James Duffy of New 
York arranged for the Rochester 
(N. Y.), Chamber of Commerce to 
send 80 apple pies to Washington. 

The pies were flown to Washing- 
ton by plane and three of them were 
sent to the White House while the 
remainder were distributed in the 
House and Senate restaurants 

x * * 

GIFTS OF THE SOLONS 

NUMBER of members of Con- 

gress each year distribute some of 
the products of their States among 
other members. Earlier this year 
Representative William F. Sears of 
Florida distributed several crates of 
oranges to members of the House. 

Representative J. Harden Peter- 
son of Florida is persistent in his 
boosting of the products of his State. 
He generally keeps a crate of or- 
anges in his office, and frequently 
stuffs oranges in his pockets when he 
leaves, passing them out to his 
friends with the remark: “This 
Orange was raised in my own or- 
chard.” 

Senator Austin of Vermont each 
year distributes smail cakes of maple 
Sugar among his Congressional 
friends. 

Another free gift day is sponsored 
by Senator Townsend of Delaware. 
On one day each year he furnishes 
the Senate restavrant with straw- 
berries which are prepared in vari- 
ous desserts and served free to the 
patrons as the gift of the Senator. 

x *«* 

HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
CCORDING to Joan Morgen- 
thau, 12-year old daughter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Tim- 
mie, her pet cocker spaniel, paid 
close attention to the recent radio 

broadcast of her fathe1 

When Secretary Morgenthau ar- 
rived home after the broadcast, Joan 
was the first to congratulate him 

“Daddy”, she sald, “that was the 
best speech I ever heard you make.” 

“And best of all, Timmie seemed 
to like it, too!” 
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5. Once a Deserted Shop—Now a Work Center 


—Photos courtesy FERA 





phase of the Federal Government's 
vast relief program is attaining a 
status of major importance. 

Overshadowed by talk of billions for 
public works, and millions for the CCC, 
the plan to restore to responsible citi- 
zenship those depression-ridden dere- 
licts whose life is identified with agri- 
culture, nevertheless, stands out as a 
basic factor in the national recovery 
program. 

Federal efforts to rehabilitate the 
pauperized farmers and to eliminate 
rural slums may even be more than a 
recovery measure. ‘It may place thou- 
sands of farm families in better posi- 


tions than they were prior to the 
depression. 
Quietly, although not officially, the 


Government is making plans to bring 
one million farm tamilies under its 
rural rehabilitation program. 


UPLIFT FOR FARMERS 

What is this rural rehabilitation 
program? It is a scheme to get away 
from the dole. It is an answer to the 
statement that ‘direct relief to a farm 
family is indefensible.” 

Even before the depression, rural 
areas had slums as bad as those of 
urban areas. Share-croppers of the 
South, tenant-farmers of the Mid- 
west, and owners of poor farm lands 
barely managed to eke out a mere sub- 
sistence. 

Then, when the depression came, 
thousands of these farmers were forced 
on the relief rolls. 

But the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration felt that many of these rural 
dwellers, with a little help, could carry 
on. And so, they decided to finance 
selected farm families who appeared 
to be reasonably reliabie. 

A typical farm family (Photo No. 1), 
for example, is selected. If the head of 
the family does not have his own land 
he is given land. If he is a tenant 
farmer, arrangements are made with 
the owner to waive the rent, in ex- 
change for repair to buildings or 
labor. If he is a share cropper, ar- 
rangements are made with the owner 
to waive his share. 


A “GRUB-STAKE”’ 

Then the farmer is loaned, not 
given, work animals and money with 
which to buy seed and farm equip- 
ment, arrangements being made for 
gradual repayment of the loan either 
from crop sales or from pay received 
on public works projects. 

Sometimes several farm families 
would be included in a single pro- 
gram. Thus, a farmer’s neighbors 
would all help him to erect or repair 
necessary buildings, and he, in turn, 
would help them. (Photo No. 2.) 

In a few cases, colony projects were 
started. In addition to the land given 
or financed for a number of families 
in a single region, canning centers 
(Photo No. 3), or small factories were 
established, and model] low-cost homes 
were built. 

In some States, whole areas were 
turned over to groups of families for 
such purposes. One of a number of 
such projects, for example, was initi- 
ated in Minnesota, (Photo No. 4), 20 
families taking over a 640-acre tract 
to “start life anew.” 

Popujar community work centers 
were often devised by farmers them- 
selves, the equipment being bought or 
financed by the emergency relief ad- 
ministration. Old blacksmith shops 
(Photo No. 5), chair factories, and 
canning plants being among the cash 
providers. 

Thus far, more than 132,000 farm 
families have been included in the re- 
habilitation program, the average ex- 
penditures for each amounting to $21 
a month, about 17 per cent of which 
has already been repaid. 


BLAZING A TRAIL 
A broad basis for expansion of the 
rural rehabilitation program is pro- 
vided by the five billion work relief 
act. The Act earmarks $500,000,000 for 
rural relief and rehabilitation and al- 


locates $350,000,000 for soil erosion 
control, flood control and reforesta- 
tion, which, with discretionary 


amounts, makes it possible for about a 
billion dollars to be made available 
for the purpose. 

Included among the 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies which the tentative plan sched- 
ules for selection, are about 430,000 
families now located on suitable land: 
60,000 families who will be moved froin 
submarginal land to be bought by the 
government; 230,000 families who are 
living on submarginal lands and will 
be moved; about 190,000 stranded farm 
families; and about 90,000 stranded in- 
dustrial families. 

These farmers taking part in the 
rural rehabilitation program are, in a 
sense, pioneers. Their forefathers set- 
tled in virgin wil&erness and had to 
overcome nature. But they must not 
only struggle against nature, but also 
against the ruthless destruction of soil 
handed down by their forebears, as 
well as against man-made economics. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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Pioneers of 1935 
Without benefit of ballyhoo, one 
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THE MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


A A A—Asricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 
for cotton policy, defended by Henry 
Wallace and by President Roosevelt, 
who started an 
problem. Faced attack on proc- 
essing taxes. Congress shows dis- 
position to trim down added grant 
of power to control food industry. 
CCC Civilian Conservation Corps. 
President Roosevelt an- 
nounces that about 1,500 Marine 
Corps and Naval reserve officers will 
be assigned to the enlarged CCC. 
Plans made to set up by midsum- 
mer at least 100 CCC camps with a 
strength of 20,000 men to fight soil 
erosion in the drought region. 


FCA—Farm Credit Administra- 

tion. 
sociations set new record for 
monthly loans to farmers during 
March, with a total of 51,200 loans 


amounting to $23,896,000. 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley testifies before Sen- 
ate Committee on banking bill to 
increase powers of FDIC and change 
present law for permanent insur- 
ance 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 


Under fire | 


investigation of | 


Production credit as- | 


Administration. Takes over | 


relief in Georgia and announces 
that Louisiana relief administration 
is now under direct charge of the 
FERA. Approves plans to buy 13,- 
000 acres of submarginal farm land 
in Sumter County, S. C., and 4,330 
acres in Knox and Wa!do Counties, 
Maine. 


NLRB—*2tional Labor Relations | 


Board. Decides. that L 
Greif & Bro., Inc., of Baltimore, Md., 
is guilty of discrimination against 
workers for union activity. Rumors 
were spread that the plant would 
close if the outside union gained 
strength, whereupon members of the 
company union prevented members 
of the outside union from entering 
the factory. The company is ad- 
judged guilty for not preventing the 
virtual “lockout” 


originated the rumor leading to the | 


occurrence 
NRA— ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Defended by Gen- 
eral Johnson who urged Senators 
not to impose a death sentence on 
the Blue Eagle. Criticized by report 
of Brookings Institution, which neld 
that NRA has retarded more than it 
has helped recovery. Senate Com- 
mittee ended open hearings on bill 
to extend life of organization and 


and for having | 


| 





set about drafting bill to be offered 
Congress. Extension predicted. 


amounting to $130,000,000 became 
effective during March. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Die 

vision. Reports total of 
1,311 houses either completed, under 
construction, or under contract for 


construction. 
TVA-—Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Appeal of the Federal Dise 
trict Court decision restraining the 
TVA from selling electricity in come 
petition with private companies is 
to be facilitated -by aid of the Dee 
partment of Justice. The TVA has 
heretofore conducted its own litigae 
tion, but appeal to the District and 
Supreme Courts will be hastened by 
the announced procedure. 


PWA—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Administrator Ickes 
gives tentative approval to Texas’ 
plan to construct a natura! gas pipe- 
line from its Panhandle oil fields to 
St. Louis and Detroit. Announces 
$2,800,000 slum clearance project for 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a similar proj- 
ect to cost $6,000,000 to be built in 
Detroit. 


SEC—§ Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Requests stock 
exchanges to put rules into effect 
limiting the trading of specialists 
and other members. Announces that 
registration of 27 security issues, 
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SURE, IF YOU WANT 
GOOD BONDED WHISKEY 
TODAY IT ALMOST 
HAS TO BE SEAGRAM’S 

















Today, when most rare old whiskies 
have disappeared, Seagram’s holds 
millions of gallons of whiskey 
treasures at their finest bloom of 
maturity, flavor and aroma. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


under Canadian Government Supervision 


6 years old 
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"CALL ME A ‘KID’ 
IF YOU WISH— 
JUST THE SAME 
| LIKE TO TOP \ 
OFF DINNER WITH ( 
KRE-MEL DESSERT’ 














‘lies gentleman in the picture continues talking: 


“Yep!! Just like a kid I enjoy Kre-Mel for dessert 
because it satisfies my craving for an after-meal sweet. 

“But I know something perhaps the kids don’t 
know—that Kre-Mel contains the important energy- 
giving food ingredient — Dextrose —and, your own 
family doctor will be glad to tell you just how 
important Dextrose is to life itself. Without it we 
could not move a single muscle, and the greater 
the supply of this sugar (Dextrose) in the food 


you eat—the more assurance you have of a good 


reserve of muscular energy.” 
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GENEROUS 
SERVINGS 
in each package 
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Many Editors Favor 
Abolition of NRA 


RECOVERY AGENCY NCY REGARDED AS 
A FAILURE BY 65 PER CENT 
OF COMMENTATORS 








Conviction that the National Recovery 
Administration has been unsuccesstul 
and may be eliminated is voiced by 65 per 
cent of the newspapers commenting on 
the future of this Government agency, 
with a total circulation of approximately 
2,000,000. 

Belief that the NRA has proved its 
worth and that, in its proposed modified 
form, it should be continued is held by 35 
per cent of the editorials published, 
reaching a total circulation of approxi- 
mately 300,000. 

Much opposition is based on charges 
of monopoly and lack of enforcement for 
codes. Supporters maintain that good 
results have been felt by business. 


AN OPEN mind toward the policies of the Na- 
““ tional Recovery Administration is accom- 
panied, nevertheless, by the public conviction 
that there is lack of an effective drive toward 
settlement of controversies that have arisen. 

One of the chief concerns of the country is 
whether the big business man or the little mer- 
chant is the gainer on the record, or is likely 
to be benefited under the proposed extension of 
the NRA. 

From the opposition, the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.) voices the judgment that “industries able 
to take advantage of the monopolistic privileges 
of the NRA have done so but only such privilege 
has made any supporters for the Administration; 
retailers and producers find themselves unwilling 
in principle or unable in fact to conform to the 
regulations, endue the restrictions or pay the im- 
posts.” 


SEES HIGHER WAGE LEVEL 

In reply to this contention, the Newport News 
(Va.) Times-Herald (Ind.) makes the statement: 
“So generally broadcast has been the generality 
that ‘little men’ were suffering as a result of the 
NRA regulations that it was strange-to hear 
spokesmen for thousands of them pleading at 
the hearing in the current investigation for the 
extension of NRA principles; it had been their 
Salvation, said these spokesmen.” 

In further defense the Savannah (Ga.) Morn- 
ing News (Dem.) makes the argument on wages: 

“After depressions there Is usually a lag in 





| Comment Divided 
On Silver Policy 





American silver purchases, as ordered 
by the Administration at 71.11 cents an 
ounce, have produced a newspaper de- 
bate in which the editorials commenting 
on the subject are divided in these pro- 
portions: 

In favor of the Government action, 43 
per cent, representing total circulation of 
1,045,968; against the silver purchases at 
increased price, 57 per cent of the news- 
papers, representing total circulation of 
1,276,670. 


“se SLIGHT shot in the arm” is the most favor- 

able comment on the latest turn in the 
silver policy of the Government. Order to pur- 
chase the metal at 71.11 cents an ounce, under 
the Silver Purchase Act, is condemned by its 
Strongest foes as “fantastic” and “distinctly in- 
flationary.” 

The whole press of the country assumes that 
the Roosevelt policy toward this commodity is 
in response to the demands of the silver States. 
To some editors it is tied up to the financing 
of the Work-Relief program. Extreme foes hold 
that it is a move in the direction of bimetalism 
for the currency. 

Strategy is the answer of those who minimize 
the reaction on business. It is suggested that 
moderate inflation will have the tendency to 
head off radical demands, while some sort of 
weapon in dealing with world stabilization is dis- 
cerned. It is widely agreed that China and other 
parts of the Orient are adversely affected. 


“PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE” 


“What real national advantage is promoted by 
this fantastic silver policy is hidden from most 
mortal eyes,” declares the Kansas City Times 
(Ind.), while the Providence Bulletin (Ind.) is 
convinced that action “to benefit a few silver 
States and a comparatively minor commodity is 
like playing volley ball with dynamite.” 

The Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), argues 
that “there is in it the possibility of inflation 
— may sweep the country like a prairie 

re.” 


EFFECT ON DOLLAR VALUE 

“The truth is,” advises the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord (Dem.), “that artificially raising the price 
of silver has no more effect on the value of the 
dollar than raising the price of any other one 
commodity.” 

“A gesture to the left” and ‘ ‘compromise with 
the radicals” are explanations given by the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times (Ind.), while the 
Wall Street Journal, condemning the policy as 
weak, believes “its only importance is political.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) feels 
that the President, by this means, “will be abie 
to resist the enactment of a reckless silver bill 
or an equally reckless bonus bill.” 
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Cartoon from the Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian. 


“AAA’s Chillun Got Wings” 











wage recovery. Profits of industry are expected 
to recover first with wages following and divi- 
dends lagging behind. Due to the NRA codes es- 
tablishing minimum wages It would appear that 
the wage recovery has been more rapid this time 
than after previous major depressions. 


AVOIDING COURT TEST? 


“The Constitutional barrier to much of the 
New Deal,” according to the analysis of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “has been rec- 
ognized from the inception of the program, and 
the plea of emergency has been entered for the 
purpose of circumventing that barrier. And for 
something less than two years, the continued 
failure of the Government to bring that plea of 
emergency as the warrant for extra-constitu- 
tional action to a full and final consideration has 
been so markedly persistent that it might fairly 
be considered as a policy of deliberate avoid- 
ance.” 

Many newspapers feel that the legal obsta- 
cles are likely to curtail the activities of this 
branch of the New Deal to a great extent. 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Code for Winds 
Weather Bureau is going to lengthen the in- 
terval between aviation weather forecasts from 
four to six hours. Must be part-of an arrange- 
ment to stabilize the currency of the winds.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
* * * 
More Glorious Fourth 
Life improves; the code limiting the size of 
firecrackers will be effective for Independence 
Day, 1936.—Buffalo Evening News 
* * _* 
The New Economy 
Second-thought legislation is expensive. Con- 
gress can tear up the income tax pink slips, but 


not the printer’s bill—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
* * * 


One Bit of Cheer 
Anyhow the flood of letters from New England 
asking for relief for the textile industry ought to 
please Postmaster General Farley. — Lowell 
(Mass.) Evening Leader. 
oo x * 
Pork Chops vs. Silver 
A President, it appears, can put up the price 
of silver whenever he desires. What the great 
majority would like to know is whether a Presi- 
dent can put down the price of pork chops.— 
Chicago Daily News. 
x * * 
It’s All in a Name 
Fuehrer Hitler has taken to 
cash” for government use. Over 
call it taxation—Burlington (Iowa) 
Gazette. 


“conscripting 
here we still 
Hawkeye 


x * * 


Boot Is On Other Foot 

There’s no use sending out that old appeal for 
people to support the Government—they are too 
sure the Government is supporting them.—Flint 
(Mich.) Journal. 

ans @ 
Faith Alone Needed 

Residents of the dust storm district now will 
better appreciate that line of bringing the 
mountain to Mahomet.—Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 























Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union, 


Awaiting the Hatch 











The Banking Bill 


From Los Angeles Times (Rep.) 
T IS HARD to imagine a more disastrous de- 
velopment than the passing over to political 
hands of the credit structure of our banking 
system. * * * Bankers fear to criticize an ad- 
ministration measure. 

Effective objection to the measure will have to 
come from the people at large; it would come 
as a tidal wave if the full significance of this leg- 
islation were understood. 

x *k 
From Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
TTHE Administration’s banking bill would trans- 
~ form the Federal Reserve System into a Gov- 
ernment-controlled central bank. 

A tremendous wave of sentiment for a central 
bank has rolled in from every corner of the 
nation. 

This is a fight to put a brake upon the recur- 
rent ups and downs, reckless inflations and 
devastating deflations of the past. 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. “Office 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 




















Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked. 


Dust Storms and Brain Storms 

Sir:—I have spent nearly 40 years do- 
ing cotton business in western Okla- 
homa and north and west Texas and 
am familiar with the dust and sand 
storms in those sections. * * * 

I see the Government is figuring on 
spending millions of dollars to plow 
strips across those districts. More brain 
theories. If they plow that fresh dirt 
up, just as sure as the wind blows and 
the sun shines the winds will move it out. 
I have seen fields plowed up and great 
spots in Oklahoma and Texas swept off 
to the hard ground, till you could see 
where and how deep the plowshares cut. 

But I suppose 50 or 100 million dollars 
is just pecket change up there at the 
Capital. Looks as if the majority of 
“brain whirlwinds” are located in Wash- 
ington. WILLIAM DAY. 
Seabrook, Tex. 

x * * 


Shadowed Old Age 

Sir:—We are respectively 68 and 69 
years of age. We worked hard and 
saved, putting our money into what we 
thought were the safest securities, the 
utilities. Because of this unholy war on 
utilitigs by the Administration, we find 
ourselves without earning power, facing 
a very lean old age. 

MRS. CHARLES SCHIELD. 
New York, N 
Se 2 @ 
AAA and Cotton 

Sir:—I regret to note that the cotton 
farmers are following Senator Bank- 
head’s and Secretary Wallace’s ideas 
to plow up and reduce acreage. 

Our cotton farmers with small acre- 
age allotments are penalized and prac- 
tically in slavery and are being driven 
from the only trade they know, while 
the large acreage holder, with large al- 
lotments, acreage dole or rental pay- 
ments and other benefits are doing bet- 
ter. 

What does it amount to? Dissatisfied 
farmers, at immense cost to taxpayers 
and building up of farming interests in 
other countries, loss of export busi- 
ness, and our mills importing cotton, 
wheat and other commodities that our 
farmers could supply. W.H. BOOTHE. 
Gonzales, Tex. 

xe 
Suspects “Propaganda” 

Sir:—The northern press is full of 
stuff inimical to farmers everywhere. 
Rotten economists or psuedo-economists 
are swiping at President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Wallace because they are being 
paid to do it! A. LEE ANDREWS. 
Lafayette, Ala. 

e 282 2 
Monetary Prophecy 

Sir:—The column of Yeas and Nays 
might properly, as I regard it, be sepa- 
rated and one section devoted to Neighs 
and Brays. * * * Can you explain why 
so much criticism has broken out against 


Mr. Roosevelt? Part of it, everyone 
knows, is political patter, the usual par- 
tisan slambang. 

No other living man could, or would. 
have taken the initiative he did immedi- 
ately on taking the oath of office, as 
President of the United States * * * to 
uproot the “hitching post” of the old 
school of money racketeers. * * * Those 
who think that Mr. Roosevelt's an- 
nouncement of a New Deal was mere 
political strategy are lost in the vagaries 
of their own personal emotions. * * * 

Money should be a constant, result 
of things, and not subject to periodic 
expansion and contraction under the 
control of conspirators, as it has been in 
the past. When Mr. Roosevelt announces 
what the basis of our national currency 
shall be it will be so simple that a child 
can understand it and the world will be 
dumbfounded as it contemplates past 
vagaries concerning it. 

When that question is settled, all 
countries will be indifferent to foreign 
trade balances—there will be plenty to do 
at home. Such a course for him is 
possible because he is in tune with the 
psychic currents of wisdom. 

Chicago, Ill. WILL RIGHTER. 
x * * 


Politics and Business 

Sir:—How can anyone have any con- 
fidence to go ahead to try to do some- 
thing? It seems most all the glowing 
promises made to the people to gain 
their confidence in the new plans that 
would end the depression have failed or 
are _ failing. Government-borrowed 
money is keeping some businesses going. 
But business men that have spent most 
of their lives building up a successful 
business are not at all encouraged to go 
ahead when the Government puts some 
politicians or political parasites over 
them to tell them what they can do and 
how they must do it. 

The Government is spending millions 
to reduce crops; spending millions to put 
people on the farms to raise more. 
Spending millions buying land to curtail 
acreage; and spending millions building 
dams to put more land in cultivation by 
irrigation. 

It is a wonderful plan to create wealth 
by diminishing the creation of wealth; 
to have more by creating less on the 
farm and in the factory. J. C.! C. 
Huron, O 

2: 2S 


Cold Words 

Sir:—As an old age pensioner, I protest 
the wording of the old age part of the 
Social Security Bill. * * * The two words, 
“needy” and “destitute,” are cold and 
disrepectful of old age. I hope there is 
enough scholarship in the House to word 
the bill more cheerfully. J. C. DAWSON. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

+. ¢ 


Aided in Conclusions 

Sir:—No one could be more apprecia- 
tive than I am of the service you are 
rendering to the entire nation through 
the columns of The United States News. 
This publication has become the voice of 
final authority, so far as I am concerned, 
in assessing the value of many of the 
public policies pronounced from time to 
time by those in places of leadership at 
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Washington. I have no means of ex- 
pressing to you the eagerness with which 
your interpretations are received and 
read by me. May your shadow never 
grow less! CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN, 
President, First National Bank. 
Huntington, Pa. 
x * * 


“Terrible If True” 

Sig—lI cannot stomach your editorials. 
Ever if they were true they would be 
terrible! DR. RAYMOND STEVENS 
Elmira, N. Y. 

x *&* * 


Birdseed Bonus 

Sir:—Veterans are being dis sparaged 
and defamed because they are insisting 
in their demands for cash payments now. 
If we are compelled to wait until 1945, we 
won't have enough bonus coming to pay 
the first instalment on a two-day supply 
of birdseed for a cuckoo clock. Strange 
as it may seem, our most implacable op- 
ponents are those who are still receiving 
an annual bonus for use of money they 
loaned to the Government in the pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds. 
Minneapolis, Minn. J. W. MAHONEY. 

. = 2 


“Dangerous Undercurrent” 

Sir:—This writer in the last four 
months has traveled through 17 States 
and came into contact with people in all 
walks of life. The impression gained 
almost everywhere in the last month 
is that there is gathering a dan- 
gerous undercurrent, a rising tide of in- 
dignation against the A€ministration, 
and unless the depression is plowed 
under pronto all hell will break loose. 
The great middle class especially have 
reached the end of their endurance. 
They feel that Senator Huey Long spoke 
the truth when he called it “the Roose- 
velt depression.” * * * Whata blessing if 
the President could be made to see things 
as they really are—see the keen mental 
suffering which has been endured by 
millions while Washington fiddles and 
spends ‘the money which is the very 
blood and bone of those who now are 
being branded as paupers. And prepa- 
ration is being made by the Administra- 
tion to prolong the misery until the next 
election. J. 8. S. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

x «ek 


Rayburn Bill Threat 

Sir:—The proposed legislation against 
the holding companies will result in 
irreparable loss to many in this vicinity. 
The natural gas industry started here 
and there is a great group of people 
who invested all their savings in gas 
stocks in the hope that they would be 
secure from want in their old age. 

We wish that the entire country 
might be aroused to the danger of the 
destruction of one of our most vital in- 


dustries. ARTHUR B. McCORMICK. 
Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church. 
Oil City, Pa. 


x * * 


Wants More Devaluation 
Sir:—Capitalists and creditors, our 
ruling classes, are as blind now as were 
the ruling classes before the French 
Revolution or slaveholders in the late 
50's. If creditors still think they can 
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get by without some sacrifice they need 
new heads. * * * Further dollar de- 
valuation looks better to me than credit 
inflation or irredeemable greenbacks. 
Sheridan, Il. F. F. FRAZEE. 


x * *® 
Disappointed I armers 
Sir:—It surely has been a disappoint- 


ment the way the corn-hog program 
has been handled. Hope the Adminis- 
tration can find a more satisfactory 
program by next year. The farmers are 
signing fewer 1935 corn-hog contracts 
than in 1934 and those who are signing 
are doing so merely to get part of the 
money back which they have lost by 
process taxes. * * * Your publication 
fills a much needed want of the voters 
in rural districts. 

Riga, Mich. HENRY J. SILBERHORN. 

x** 


Sees New Alignments 

Sir:—It’s great to read your consist- 
ently sound editorials. Even the one- 
party South, I believe, is beginning to 
see the light that doesn’t shine from 
the New Deal buncombe. 

Now the crying need is to form a 
political nucleus around which the 
conservatives of the South as well as 
the North can rally. A. C. GIESECKE. 
Duluth, Minn. 


x kek 
Fears a Dictatorship 
Sir:—With one out of every six of 


our people now on the relief rolls it 
seems that something should be done 
in defense of the individual citizen’s 
right to live and be self-supporting lest 
the relief rolls continue to swell and un- 
employment mount higher and higher 
despite spurious and deceptive propa- 
ganda to the contrary. * * * 

We are fast becoming a government 
by and for a few dictators and experi- 
mental theorists who are, intentionally 
or otherwise, leading the way to the 
regimentation of the American peo- 
ple. ** * 

Throttle and discourage individual- 
ism, personal ambition, incentive and 
native genius in a nation and sooner or 
later that nation will lose its sovereign 
independence and its citizens will be 
reduced to menial vassalage. State so- 
cialism begets a military dictatorship 
and a dictatorship of this kind, once 
established, is a tyranny that is hard, 
indeed, to overcome. 

DR. ELLWOOD OLIVER. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
> & 


Misunderstood Majority? 

Sir:—To my mind The United States 
News is as nonpartisan as a point of 
the compass and its partisanship is 
opposed to the welfare of the whole 
people. I believe that you do not un- 
derstand the purpose of life for the 
majority of the citizens of this country. 
Madison, Wis. JEAN M. PATON. 

e ¢€ <= 
“What Majority Think” 

Sir:—The United States News is stat- 
ing what the big majority are thinking 
and stating it so that anyone can un- 
derstand what it is all about. 

Middle River, Minn A. B. ISAACSON. 





How Press Views 


Policies of AAA 


LARGE MAJORITY OF EDITORS, 
WHO COMMENT, DISAPPROVE 
COURSE BEING TAKEN 











ROCESSING taxes under the policy 
of curtailed production have brought 
the merits of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration into controversy 
and the great volume of editorial com- 
ment appearing is divided in these pro- 
portions: 

Voicing commendation for the farm 
policy, 27 per cent of papers comment- 
ing on the subject, with total circulation 
of 761,569; opposed to the policies of the 
AAA, 73 per cent of the commenting 
press, with total circulation of 2,140,057. 


UT of the debate over the processing tax on 
cotton goods, and the running attack that is 
made on AAA policies, comes evidence that agri- 
cultural States are divided in allegiance to 
Secretary Wallace, and that cotton manufactur- 
ers fears disaster to their industry. 

The popular argument is that though foreign 
competition, particularly from Japan, domestic 
consumers are turning away from the American 
product and that idle mills threaten much un- 
employment. 

On the side of reduced production of raw 
materials, the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) 
reports that, although it has been proposed that 
“the Government should get out of the game and 
leave the cotton farmer to ‘work out his own 
destiny, so far, the verdict has been in favor of 
continuing a while longer.” 


CONTROL AS INSURANCE 


“Crop control stacks up with most farmers at 
this time as insurance,” says the Wichita (Kans.) 
Eagle (Ind.), while the Sioux City (Iowa) Daily 
Tribune (Ind.) declares that “it is aimed in the 
right direction, it sets up a correct principle, 
but the principle is misapplied in cotton.” 

That paper contends that “the arrogant chisel- 
ing and downright selfishness of many process- 
ing interests are serving to alienate whatever 
sympathy they had generated.” 

“How can we expect to solve our ceonomic 
problems, if supposed leaders of thought are un- 
able to detect the similarity between the tariff 
and the AAA payments?” asks the Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Daily Argus Leader (Ind.). 

Bringing out one advantage in the cotton situ- 
ation, the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) 
argues that “the restricted agricultural policy 
has at least the effect of bringing about diversi- 
fication of farming that in the Carolinas, espe- 
ciallyy, had been seriously neglected.” 


CAROLINA OBJECTION 


A sweeping denunciation of the whole policy 
is offered by the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
(Dem.) with the statement: 

“An impost like the processing tax is in its 
nature deceptive and therefore dishonest, in that 
it is represented to the public as a tax upon a 
particular industry, whereas, unless it is to de- 
stroy the industry, it must be passed back to the 
public and absorbed by the consumer.” 

The general public protest against the effect 
of processing taxes,” in the opinion of the Indi- 
anapolis News (Rep.), “is the most convincing 
evidence that the AAA plan of artificial price 
making is out of step with other plans to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the people.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) finds that 
“the economy of scarcity simply has not worked.” 

“There is impressive evidence,” thinks the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “that 
neither the manufacturers nor the growers, de- 
spite loans, can long avoid an even greater dis- 
aster, growing out of diminished demands.” 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) 
complains that “we are accustoming our farmers, 
traditionally a sturdy, independent class of citi- 
zens, to look to the Government for a hand-out.” 


BURDEN ON CONSUMERS 

Defense of the AAA impresses the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) as producing chiefly 
“the admission that the situation now calls for 
concentration of effort on helping the buyers,” 
while the Portland (Me.) Press Herald (Rep.) re- 
marks that “the consumers are paying the 
freight,” and the Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press holds that “the consumers have received 
no consideration.” 

The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.) 
charges that “the cost of restricted production 
is restricted markets.” 

“In the last analysis the fortunes of the cot- 
ton planters depend on those of the cotton tex- 
tile industry,” argues the Lowell (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Leader (Ind.) 


“JOY RIDE ON HOBBIES” 

While the New York Times (Dem.) points out 
that “prior to 1933, overproduction of wheat in 
the world had continued practically uninter- 
rupted for a period of unprecedented length,” the 
new emergency is emphasized by the Grand 
Forks (N. Dak.) Herald (Ind.) with the state- 
ment: 

“The reason for unemployment in all the in- 
dustries related to the handling of wheat is sim- 
ply that in North Dakota, instead of a normal 
crop of 100,000,000 bushels, or a maximum crop 
of 140,000,000, which has been harvested, the 
yield last year was about 23,000,000 bushels.” 

The Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil (Ind.) 
avers that “the regimenters and dictators have 
had a two-year joy ride on their own hobbies, 
and the country is saddle sore.” 
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Near In Holding 
Company Dispute 


Show-down on Regulation 
Or Elimination of Sys- 
tem Approaches as Con- 
gress Speeds Its Hearings 


HE HOUR approacnes for a show- 

down on the future pattern of 
the power industry in the United 
States. 

The House committee completed 
its hearings last week on the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill for drastic re- 
Striction of holding companies in 
the utility field. Immediately hear- 
ings began before the Senate com- 
mittee. These promise to be short. 

First witnesses before the Senate 
committee were advocates of the 
bill. The burden of their testimony 
was that the entire system of hold- 
ing company control as it has 
worked out in practice is vicious. 


ABOLITION FAVORED 

Said Dozier A. De Vane, counsel 
for the Federal Power Commission: 

“It is not a question of whether 
such companies should be permitted 
to exist under regulation. Regula- 
tion would be continuing a fraud on 
the public. Holding companies are 
instruments of bankers and specu- 
lators. They are not worth regu- 
lating.” 

Speaking before the House com- 
mittee, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Walter W. M. Splawn, a 
co-drafter of the bill, asserted that, 
unless holding companies are eradi- 
cated, the abuses which have existed 
in the past will continue. 

He recommended, however, that 
with the “big stick” should go a lit- 
tle “taffy” in the form of granting 
to holding companies all aid pos- 
sible in divesting themselves of their 
operating properties. 


PLAN OF LIQUIDATION 
Definite Means were proposed to 
the Senate committee by Thomas 
C. Corcoran, counsel to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, by 
which the holding companies might 
be eliminated “without costing the 
investors a nickel.” Proposals were: 
1.—Sale of properties not per- 
missible for holding under the law, 
and redemption of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks with the proceeds. 
2.—Distribution of operating com- 
pany securities to the owners of 
holding company securities. 
3.—Shift in holding company in- 
vestments, So as to convert the cor- 
poration from a controlling com- 
pany to an investment trust. 
4—Breaking up holding com- 
panies into groups of operating 
companies supervised by court 
trustees. 


HOLDING COMPANY VIEWS 

To all of which suggestions, the 
committee of public utility execu- 
tives replied that they demon- 
Strated the utterly ruthless charac- 
ter of the Government’s attacks on 
the public utilities. 

“The sensible solution,’ 
clared, regulation, 
struction.” 

Meanwhile, another branch of the 
Government decided conditionally 
not to compete directly with a pri- 
vate utility company. This was the 
Treasury, which accepted a 30 to 35 
per cent reduction in rates on cur- 
rent used by Government agencies 
in New York City. 

Under consideration had been a 
proposal for building its own sys- 
tem in cooperation with the city. 
Acceptance of the offer from the 
private utility was conditioned on 
Similar acceptance by the city. 
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Bootle geer Prospers 
Under High lax Law 


The nation’s bootiegger is still 
very much in the post-repeal pic- 
ture! 

More than 50 per cent of the 
country’s liquor, Ammon McClellan, 
Director of the Distilled Spirits Rec- 
tifiers Code Authority, charges, 
comes from illicit sources. 

Asserting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s campaign against boot- 
legging has failed and demanding 
a reduction in 
$2 a gallon, Mr. McClellan in a let- 
ter last week to Secretary Morgen- 
thau stated, “there is just as much 
illicit liquor manufactured and sold 
in this country as there was shortly 
after the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment.” 

THE ‘DRY’ STATES 

The 12 “dry” States may soon have 
protective legislation to stem liquor 
shipments into their territory. Drafts 
already have been submitted to 
Congress. 

Under the program, enforcement 
would be transferred from the De- 
partment of Justice to the Treas- 
ury. Treasury officials warned, how 
ever, that States which do not co 
operate with Federal authorities wil: 
receive no assistance. 

To receive Federal protection, of- 
ficials said, dry States will be re- 
quired to adopt a permit system 
covering transportation of liquor or 
must forbid absolutely transporta- 
tion of any liquor within the ter- 
ritory. 
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How the Foreign and Domestic Courts Have Ruled on 
Similar Questions 


yu EUROPEAN HOLDERS of 

American “gold clause” bonds 
bring suit to collect more than 100 
cents on the dollar? 

If they do, what are their 
chances? What do previous de- 
cisions—both domestic and foreign 
—have to say on the matter? 

In five countries bondholders com- 
mittees already have been formed. 
A representative of the British com- 
mittee arrives in the United States 
this week to study the prospects. 

His findings are to be reported to 
an international meeting in May. 
A decision will then be made as to 
what action, if any, will be taken. 


ISSUES TO BE DETERMINED 


What are the points at issue? 

In its recent “gold clause” de- 
cisions, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that holders of 
government bonds “can recover no 
more than the loss” actually suf- 
fered. Foreign holders believe they 
can show a loss due to the depre- 
ciation of the dollar in terms of 
their native currencies. 

Pointed out by the court was the 
fact that the plaintiff was limited to 
domestic transactions; that gold 
exports and imports were controlled; 
that he suffered no loss in trans- 
actions legally available to him. 
But does this apply equally to for- 
eign owners of American bonds? 

Another phrase in the Supreme 
Court’s decision on which foreigners 
pin their hopes is the one stating 
that a consideration of the dollar’s 
purchasing power is involved. 

But before a decision can be 
made on this point, it would be 
necessary to take into account the 
depreciation of foreign currencies. 

Great interest is shown in deci- 
sions of other high courts on the 
international standing of the “gold 
clauses”. Most frequently men- 
tioned are the Brazilian Bond cases. 


These were tried by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
more popularly known as_ the 
“World Court”. The decision fa- 
vored the bondholders. Of the nine 
assenting judges, one was Charles 
E. Hughes, now Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

In brief, these cases involved 
Brazilian bonds sold in France be- 
fore the war. Payments were to 
be made in “gold francs” in France. 
In 1926, France revalued her franc 
at about one-fifth its former gold 
value. By law the revalued francs 
were declared legal tender for all 
domestic debts. 

The question before the Court 
was whether “gold francs” meant 
francs of pre-war gold value or of 
present gold value. France, in 
arguing for her citizen holders of 
the bonds, claimed that gold francs 
were never in circulation; that the 
use of “gold francs” was not de- 
vised as a method of payment but 
as a measure of value; that Brazil- 
ian law applied to Brazilian ob- 
ligations even though payable in 
France. 


APPLICATION TO AMERICA 


This view was sustained by the 
World Court. Would this decision 
mean that American law applied 
to American bonds? 

In its 34-page decision, the World 
Court at the Hague did say the 
gold clause prevents a borrowing 
nation from “availing itself of the 
possibility of the discharge of its 
debt in depreciated currency.” But 
the United States Supreme Court 
has said as much, and American 
holders cannot collect. 

Another foreign decision touch- 
ing on the international aspect was 
decided by the British House of 
Lords. This was the case of an 
Englishman holding a Belgian cor- 
poration bond. 


“gold clause” was 
ruled valid as a measure of value. 
The question of losses in 
purchasing power did not arise. 

A peculiar situation prevails in 
Sweden. Eleven years ago that gov- 
ernment issued bonds payable in 
gold dollars of the then “present 
weight and fineness.” 

Deciding that dollars are what the 
American Government says they 
are, the Swedish treasury has been 
making interest payments in terms 


Here also, the 
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“59-cent” dollars. 
bondholders do not 
agree. They claim that American 
laws cutting the gold content of the 
dollar do not apply to holders of 
obligations who live outside the 
United States. 

Sweden’s court of appeals has just 
decided in favor of the bondholders 
but an appeal to that nation’s su- 
preme court is expected 

Should the lower court be sus- 
tained, Swedish holders of Ameri- 


of the new 
With this, 


can corporation bonds might obtain 
judgments against the Swedish 
property of such corporations. 

On the whole it would seem that 
foreign decisions have little bearing 
on the present issue—that of estab- 
lishing a loss. 


Some British holders hark back | 


to the Jay Treaty, signed in 1794 by 
John Jay, the first Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

This treaty, of which the original 
has been lost, prohibits debts due 


individuals of one nation from be- 
ing destroyed or impaired by the 
“national authority” of the other. 
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Just what buyers of low-priced trucks have been look- 
ing forl A big, husky Reo 1'2 Ton SPEEDWAGON—fully 
protected by Reo’s GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—yet, 
amazingly priced at $535, factory. Typical Reo quality 
throughout including: Powerful 6-cylinder Reo - built 
Silver Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct 
load distribution; Maximum loading space; Fuil-float- 
ing axle; Modern streamline design. Reduce your own 
trucking costs with this great new Reo. Compare its 
specifications with any truck you now have in mind. 
Get full details from your nearest Reo dealer today. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Sensationally low-priced 


°535 


TAX AND DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 
Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from ' 
to 4-6 tons Includin; 
Buses. Prices from 
Lansing, plus tax. Special equipment extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


114-TON 
CHASSIS 
F. 0.B. LANSING 


Tractor-Trailers a 
495 up, chassis f. o. b. 








LANSING 
MICHIGAN 





In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. .. . But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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Im sometimes asked about 


cigarettes... and I believe they offer 
the mildest and purest form in which | 


tobacco is used... 


Chesterfield is the cigarette 


Mild Ripe Tobacco... 
Aged 2 years or more... 


—the farmer who grows the 


tobacco... 


—the warehouseman who sells 
it at auction to the highest 


bidder... 


—every man who knows about 
leaf tobacco—will tell you that 
it takes mild, ripe tobacco to 
make a good cigarette; and this 
is the kind we buy for CHESTER- 


FIELD Cigarettes. 


All of the tobacco used in 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes is 
aged for two years or more. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


that’s MILDER 


Chesterfield is the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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move now? Two views of Government 


analysts. 
m * * 


New Deal discards idea of Government- 


generated recovery in private business. 
* % ~ 
Cotton troubles reflect planning at work. 
7 > 
Legislative plans narrowed and tempe-ed. 
x x * 
Mr. Roosevelt gives some news on spend 
ing $4,880,000,000. 
> *x ~ 
| JHAT next for business? 
The trend at the moment, Government 
reports show, is downward after a March gain. 

Will that trend continue? Or is the country 
poised on the verge of a new advance into 
higher ground than at any time since March, 
1933? 

The course of the New Dea: through 25 
months has traced three important advances 
in business activities, and two sharp declines. 

For the past three months, business has been 
leveled off at the top of the third rise. Its ten- 
dency during that resting period, as disclosed by 
the indices of Government departments, has 
been to advance slightly. 

But in the past, periods of rising activity 
turned sharply into periods of declining activ- 
ity. This time activity has been sustained bet- 
ter than after previous peaks. 

Now what? 


The Business Outlook 


Conflicting Prophecies of New 
Advances and Of a Slump 


Two VIEWS of the present business situation 
are held by the New Deal economists and 
business anaylsts. 

One view, that of the minority, is that an- 
other sharp reaction to lower levels lies ahead. 

Based on what? Based, they say, on a new 
period of deflation. Present prices are not mov- 
ing goods in growing volume. More and more 
of the worker’s dollar is taken up in feeding him- 
self and his family. Less is available for buying 
other things. 

Also, the theory of attaining recovery through 
an artificial rise in prices now has been tried 
and has failed to function. 

The next step is to adjust industrial prices, 





—Underwood & Underwood 


BACKING THE BANKING BILL 


Henry B. Steagall (left), Chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, which has just is- 
sued a favorable report on the finance meas- 
ure, discussing last-minute changes with 
Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 











shake C¥t bad situations, break through the re- 
Strictions imposed by an NRA system of codes 
now in virtual collapse, use up accumulated in- 
ventories, and wait for a new appearance of en- 
larged demand for industrial goods. Watchful 
waiting to see if a new drought is ahead figures 
in this analysis. 

Such is the minority view. 
mistic. 


“HE MAJORITY VIEW 

The majority view, which appeals to President 
Roosevelt, is much more cheerful. Those who 
hold it, and they include most of the principal 
Federal prognosticators, point to the following: 

Building permits for private construction are 
sharply higher this Spring than last. Rents are 
firm and advancing in many sections. This hints 
at increased building ahead. 

Debts have been and are being adjusted on a 
vast scale. Industry is about to take advantage 
of cheap money to refinance its long-term debt. 
A great expansion lies aheai in that field, with 
lower charges the result. 

Demand for automobiles and for other con- 
sumer goods has been holding up better than 
expected. Factory pay rolls are well sustained. 
The influences of a normal Spring rise are at 
work to check the tendency for business to de- 
cline. 

At the same time, NRA abuses and artificiali- 
ties are being shaken out, and PWA efforts to 
sustain an artificial wage level if the building 
industry are to play less of a part. 


A BASE FOR STABILITY 

Officials think that a base of stability has 
been laid. 

Two efforts by .the Government now are 
counted on to move that base higher. One is 
the spending of large chunks of the $4,880,- 
000,000 work-relief -fund during the months 


It is frankly pessi- 


TP or down? Which way will business 


What Comes Next in Business? Cotton Troubles and Planning. Congress Tips 








The Scales Toward the Conservative - + 











GOVERNORS IN ARMS OVER TEXTILE IMPORTS 





—Underwood & Underwood 


Growing protests from manufacturers that their business is threatened by “large” imports of cotton goods from foreign countries, particularly 


Japan, bring the New England Governors to Washington to seek Federal action. 


Left to right, front row: Gov. James Curley of Massachusetts; 


Gov. Louis Brann of Maine; and Gov. H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire. Rear row: Professor Murray of Boston University and Lieut. Governor 


ahead. The second is the possibility of an in- 
jection of more than $1,000,000,000 of soldier 
bonus money into trade channels. 

But hasn’t Government spending been tried in 
the past, only to result in disappointment? 

The argument offered now is that the spend- 
ing will come when industry is in a better posi- 
tion to respond, and that it is to be done on, 
a more scientific basis Many Government 
economists think that CWA was stopped a year 
ago just when it was about to give business a 
decided shove toward broad recovery. This 
time more money will be spent on a sustained 
basis, with hope held that it will give the needed 
push toward recovery. 

Months ahead will determine which school of 
prognosticators is right. 


Trouble With ‘Planning’ 


Difficulties Kill Hope of Recovery 
Through Federal Efforts Alone 


( NE-TIME NEW DEAL ideas that Government, 
all by itself, can generate recovery in private 
business are discarded. 

The reason? Largely lack of expected results 
from the Government’s principal two planning 
agencies, the NRA and the AAA. 

Today the spectacle is seen of Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, criticizing NRA as a 
hindrance to recovery by putting brakes on pro- 
duction in industry, thereby bolstering industrial 
prices artificially. 

And of W. Averill Harriman, administrative 
officer of NRA, citicizing AAA for putting brakes 
on production in agriculture, thereby bolstering 
farm prices artificially. 

What appears to be the trouble? 


PLANNING IN COTTON 

Cotton gives the answer to that question for 
both agriculture and industry. This was one of 
the depression’s sickest industries. Government 
planning has centered on it. Yet today its 
troubles are many and everybody from President 
Roosevelt down shows concern. 

The chronology of planning in cotton follows: 

In early 1933, prices were ruinous. A whole 
year’s supply was on hand with a big new crop 
in the ground. So 10,000,000 acres were plowed 
up. To pay farmers for this plowing, a “proces- 
sing tax” of 4.2 cents a pound was levied on cot- 
ton. (See Pages 1 and 5). 

Prices rose, then broke. The dollar was made 
cheaper to help the sale of cotton abroad. Price- 
fixing Government loans went into effect. And 
in the meantime the cotton textile industry had 
started operating under an NRA code, with 
higher wages and higher raw material costs. 

Spring came in 1934. High prices tempted 
thousands of new farmers on to cheap land in 
the Southwest. Cheap cotton again threatened. 
Congress now voted to give existing farmers a 
vested right in cotton growing by taxing new- 
comers. This was known as the Bankhead Act. 

Thus another crack in the planning wall was 
plugged. Was all well? 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Scarcely. There came the 1934 crop. Prices 
were held now at 12 cents a pound by Govern- 
ment loans. But suddenly it dawned that foreign 
markets, more important to cotton farmers than 
home markets, were dwindling. They fell 40 per 
cent in one year. 

Were foreigners using less cotton? Not at all. 
They simply were buying more from competitors. 
And in Brazil a cotton boom got under way, with 
production up from 500,000 to 900,30 bales the 
first year of American control and to 1,500,000 
bales this year. 

How about the situation at home? 

Cotton textiles, faced with higher NRA wages, 
new processing taxes, higher cotton prices, raised 
cotton goods prices. Consumers balked. Demoral- 
ization threatened and now NRA has authorized 





Hurley of Massachusetts. 





a cut of 25 per cent in production. That means 
less money for labor. 

Suddenly it is discovered that Japan, using 
cheaper Indian cotton, is selling cotton goods in 
growing volume within the United States, jump- 
ing the tariff wall. President Roosevelt this past 
week ordered an investigation of this situation by 
the Tariff Commission, preparatory to a possible 
increase in duty. 

Planning has had many unforseen results. 

What to do? Drop the plans and supports and 
cotton farmers would be up in arms. Use Gov- 
ernment money to finance exports as now pro- 
posed, and competitors could retaliate. Elimi- 
nate the processing taxes and the present farm 
program would face collapse. 

The moral seems to be that it is easier to start 
than to stop government planning. The reaction 
is proving to be that New Dealers no longer put 
full faith in government planned recovery for 
agriculture and industry. 


CABINET INQUIRY PROJECTED 

But President Roosevelt on April 18 announced 
that a committee ef cabinet members would set 
about immediately to study the cotton industry 
in all of its ramifications, domestic and foreign, 
short range and long range. 

The question 1s: 

Can Cabinet officers, or anyone else, discover 
a formula for recovery in cotton based on lower 
production, higher prices, smaller volume, bigger 
wages and a disregard for world trade conditions? 

If so, AAA and NRA will be happy. If not, 
there may impend some sharp changes in the 
national policy. 


Trend Less Radical 


Congress Moves More Slowly 
On Plans For New Experiments 


HE scales in Congress are tipped toward con- 

servatism. Senators, in particular, are show- 
ing a disposition to move slowly before sanc- 
tioning new experiments. 

Many far-reaching new laws are in the mak- 
ing, but the edge is coming off some. Late de- 
velopments leave the situation about as follows: 

BONUS: This issue is on the way to probable 
settlement without either printing-press money 
or full payment. The plan, subject to modifi- 
cation, is to give veterans negotiable Govern- 
ment bonds in place of present insurance poli- 
cies. 

A holder of a -$1,000 adjusted service certifi- 
cate, unencumbered by loans, would get $750 in 
bonds and $25 in cash immediately, or if held 
to 1938 would receive $1,000, and if held to 1945 
would get $1,115. A bargaining period lies 
ahead, but something of this kind is in sight 
to wipe out the bonus issue at least temporarily. 

NRA: More friendly attitude toward continu- 
ance shown by investigating Senators. Senate 
apparently unsold on value of anti-trust laws, 
which did not stop trusts, and ready to give re- 
vised NRA a new chance. Future set-up likely 
to be less ambitious in scope. 

However, until Supreme Court decides the 
question of Government right to regulate wages 
and hours in industry, the Blue Eagle’s future is 
clouded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY: Townsend old-age plan 
is dead, defeated in the House. Federal subsidy 
to State old-age pension systems is almost cer- 
tain. Unemployment insurance on a state-wide 
basis and a national system of compulsory saving 
for ald-age insurance, asked for by President 
Roosevelt, is just about as certain in modified 
form. Full discretion in the plans is left to the 
individual states except for a nation-wide sys- 
tem of pay roll taxes to finance these enterprises. 
Center of this fight is the tax on pay rolls to be 
used in financing. 

HOLDING COMPANIES: 
tinction, now in the cards. 


Regulation, not ex- 
Latest plan, increas- 


ingiy favored by members of Congress, would 
tax all intermediate utility holding companies, 
permitting only one company above that re- 
sponsible for operating. 

Discretionary power would be left to Securities 
Commission to abolish certain companies that 
could not justify their existence. Modified plan 
soon to be offered and probably passed. 

AAA AMENDMENTS: Trimmed down, modi- 
fied, and hedged with limitations, these pro- 
posals for broadening the powers of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, to regulate 
the food business even then will have a rough 
road in Congress. Broader power to license in- 
dustry likely to be denied, except for milk. Con- 
gress shows itself to be unsold on the farm pro- 
gram. 

BANKING: Big fight over Government con- 
trol of credit to come in the Senate. Outcome 
likely to depend on the degree of Presidential 
pressure. 

Both friends and foes of this plan to turn the 
Federal Reserve System into something resem- 
bling a central government bank: think Mr. 
Roosevelt supports their view. Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, is leading the fight against 
the Bank law changes. 

TRANSPORTATION: 
ernment ownership of 
chance. 

Railroads won a victory in the Senate with 
approval of the Eastman plan for Federal regu- 
lation of trucks and buses on much the same 
basis that railroads are regulated. If accepted 
by the House, this would mean an end to unreg- 
ulated competition and low prices in interstate 
automotive transportation. Passage still un- 


for Gov- 
stands no 


Wheeler bill 
railroads 


certain. 

FOOD AND DRUGS: Unlikely to pass this 
session, 

INFLATION: Littie discussed; not a domi- 


nant subject in Congress. Patman greenback 
plan for paying the bonus considered dead. 
Frazier-Lemke plan to print money to refinance 
farm mortgages, favorably reported to the 
House, is unlikely to weather the storm. 


Value NRA Questioned 


Hindrance to Recovery in Opinion 
of Six Economists 


\/HAT of the much-discussed NRA? Is it 

proving a help or a hindrance to recovery? 

Congress has the word of General Hugh S. 
Johnson, picturesque former administrator, that 
the code system of industrial self-government 
has been a help. 

The Senate has completed its finance commit- 
tee investigation of codes and is about to start 
preparing a bill that would continue codes on a 
modified basis. A continued NRA, stressing vol- 
untary codes, is almost certain to get Congres- 
sional approval. 

But the Brookings Institution, independent re- 
search organization, now has thrown cold water 
on the whole Blue Eagle plan of recovery. 

This institution, in a report signed by six 
economists—including a member of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board itself, and two code 
administrators who had been loaned to NRA— 
criticized the whole code theory. 


NRA DEFECTS 

What NRA has done, according to these inde- 
pendent students of the situation, working with 
facts at hand, is as follows: 

1.—It cut the volume of industrial production 
lower than otherwise would have been the case, 
thereby reducing the possible employment total. 

2—It caused price rises that prevented in- 
creased wages from resulting in higher pur- 
chasing power. 

3.—It raised wages for some groups of workers 
more rapidly than living costs were raised, but 
other groups lost ground 


ee 


4.—Codes “on the whole were probably ad- 
verse to the revival of the capital goods indus- 
tries.” 

5.—_NRA “put the cart before the horse” by 
trying to raise purchasing power by boosting 
costs and prices. 


‘RECOVERY RETARDED’ 

The report sald: 

“The conclusih indicated by this resume is 
that the NRA, on the whole, retarded recovery. 
* * * We do not feel justified in stating our own 
judgment more definitely than to say that the 
retarding effect »f NRA has been substantial.” 

“It is necessary,” said the report, “in an econ- 
omy based upon a price system, that prices, 
whether for labor or goods, move in response to 
changing conditions.” 

But NRA, the investigators found, has tended 
to sell the country on the idea that prices and 
wages should not ever go down. “This tendency,” 
according to the report, “must be regarded as 
one of the most potentially important long-run 
effects of the NRA.” 


Work-Relief Plans 


Census of Unemployed to Be 
One of First Projects 


TEWS: President Roosevelt reveals some ideas 
on spending $4,880,000,000. 

To newspaper men, the President had the fol- 

lowing points to make as he prepared to start 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SPEAKS FOR MILLION RETAILERS 
Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, former city manager 
of Cincinnati, who has just been chosen to 
represent in Washington a new trade asso- 
ciation organized by retail dealers throughout 
the country. 














the money rolling into relief-work pay rolls: 

All allotments of money are going to be ap- 
proved by the White House. Responsibility for 
spending will be taken at the top of the Gov- 
ernment. 

About $16,000,000,000 in applications for money 
will be on hand to choose from. A round-table 
board will sit with the President to consider re- 
quests for as little as $250,000. 


LOANS FAVORED 

Money, where possible, will be loaned, rather 
than granted. Mr. Roosevelt hopes that a size- 
able proportion of the $4,880,000,000 will find its 
way back to the Treasury. 

Local governments, asking for money to 
spend, will be required to state the actual num- 
ber of men to be employed and the date when 
the work can be completed. 

The Federal Government, for its part, is start- 
ing now to make a definite survey of the coun- 
try’s unemployed, to clean the rolls before the 
jobs are given. 

An allotment of about $200,000,000 is to be 
available for grade-crossing elimination. 


CENSUS OF JOBLESS 

An allotment of about $15,000,000 is to be 
available for a census of the unemployed—the 
first to be made since the early days of the de- 
pression. As many as 600,000 white-collar work- 
ers from relief rolls will be used to make this 
census. The object will be to find exactly what 
persons are out of work and why. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks a couple of months must 
elapse before the dirt begins to fly on any size- 
able number of new work-relief projects. 


New Deal Challenge 


Recent Criticism By Industry May 
Evoke Retort 


\ R. ROOSEVELT is irritated by recent concen- 
wy trated attacks by business groups on the 
New Deal program. 

He showed as much to newspaper men last Fri- 
day. It is obvious that the President feels that 
leaders of industry would make more progress 
toward recovery by setting about developing 
markets for goods than by criticizing the Gov- 
ernment for the things it is doing. 

Little of the fire is gone from the Roosevelt at- 
tack, once set under way. Whether that means 
a forthcoming open assault on those who are 
challenging New Deal policies is at present an 
unanswered question. 

The President says that he is a “tougher guy” 
than a year ago. What form a demonstration of 
that characteristic may take is not revealed as 
yet. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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DIVIDING UP 
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\ ORE than two weeks have 
™ elapsed since Congress solved the 
problem of financing the new work 
relief program by enacting the $4,- 
880,000,000 work relief bill, but the 
public works machinery is still stalled 
while the Administration engineers 
work out the plan of operation 

Last week President Roosevelt, 
who is to be in direct charge of the 
allotment of funds for the new re- 
lief projects, reported that rapid 
progress is being made in working 
out the program. 

However, the President said he 
expects it will require about two 
months more before any large pro- 
portion of the new projects will be 
under way, while the peak of the 
program wl not be reached until 
the latter part of this year 

Despite the delay in reaching 
maximum operations, the President 
hopes to spend the entire work re- 
lief fund by July 1, 1936 
Mr. Roosevelt has described three 


President Hopes to Spend Enormous 
Sum Before July of Next Year | 


principal divisions of the work re- 
lief activity: 

1. Determination of those who are 
in need and who will be given em- 
ployment. 


DIVISION OF ACTIVITIES 

This particular phase of the pro- 
gram is being handled by Harry L 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator. He now is compiling 
a definite list of the unemployed 
who will be affected by the program 
It may take a month to six weeks 
to recheck this list so that as far as 
can be reasonably ascertained, only 
the needy persons on relief will be 
included. 

So far as possible, projects will be 
placed in the centers of unemploy- 
ment in order to eliminate moving 


persons on relief from the areas in 
which they now live. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 

2. The allotment of funds. 

The President will have final au- 
thority on allotments but he will be 
advised by a round-table conference 
or board which will include repre- 
sentatives of interested Government 
agencies and in addition groups out- 
Side the Government, such as in- 
dustry and labor. 

In setting up the board the ob- 
jective is to give as large a number 
of projects consideration as possible. 
By having a large representation on 
the board it is hoped that all proj- 
ects, both large and small, will be 
given a fair hearing. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


3. Supervision of projects and of 
expenditures. 

Under this classification comes 
the work of governmental agencies 
set up to supervise the projects di- 
rectly under Federal supervision. 
Where allotments are made to non- 
Federal governmental bodies, there 
will be a Federal department or 
agency to check up on the work, see 
that the project is fulfilling the es- 
timates of employment, and is being 
completed according to schedule. 

Mr. Roosevelt explains that 
probable most of the money allotted 
to non-Federal governmental units 
will be in the form of loans. It has 
not been decided whether any 
straight grants will be made. 


MUNICIPAL LOANS 


The plan now is to retain a di- 
vision of municipal loans under Har- 
old L. Ickes, Public Works Adminis- 
trator. This division would super- 
vise the loan transactions. 


it is 


15 





THE FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


t is the President’s belief that if 
the Government obtains money at 
3 per cent interest it may be able 
to make loans to municipalities at 
less than the 4 per cent rate now 
charged for public works loans. 

Plans for definite allotments to 
projects are still in the formative 
stage. But the President has made 
the following comments: 


THE CCC PROGRAM 

Between $16,000,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000,000 of applications for ex- 
penditures probably will be received 

One of the forms of work activity 
capable of rapid expansion is the 
Civilian Conservation Corps But 
even in the case of the CCC the ab- 
sorption of the unemployed is de- 
pendent upon the rapidity of con- 
struction of the 1,448 new camps 
which will be necessary. 

The CCC is to be enlarged to an 
enrollment of 600,000. A total of 
$600,000,000 is allocated, but since 
the CCC program will extend over 


more than a year it may be neces- 
sary to increase this amount. 

Grade crossing elimination, while 
it may eventually require an expend- 
iture of $200,000,000, may be slow in 
getting under way as it involves the 
purchase of both land and materials. 

The President has not discussed 
the plans for low-cost housing and 
subsistence homesteads. In its fi- 
nal form the work relief legislation 
allocates $450,000,000 for low-cost 
housing and $500,000,000 for rural 
relief and rehabilitation 

Both housing and the building of 
subsistence homesteads involve land 
purchases and past experience has 
shown there are apt to be many lo- 
cal difficulties with such projects 

White collar workers, are to find 
one important source of employment 
ina number of statistical studies, 
the first of which is to be a census 
of unemployment 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper announces that this census 


RELIEF 





FUND 


will probably start in October, may 
give 600,000 persons jobs at a cost of 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Mr. Ickes has announced that the 
Public Works Administration will 
decentralize many of its operations 
in carrying out its part of the new 
program. 

While plans were being completed 
for new projects, Mr. Ickes announc- 
ed that he is withholding $648,000 
allocated Louisiana by PWA for 
three construction projects, pending 
the outcome of the action of the 
Louisiana legislature in requiring 
Federal construction and _ relief 
money to be placed under the State 
administration. 

Mr. Ickes also reported last week 
that he has rescinded $210,000 of 
PWA allotments to Georgia because 
Governor Eugene Talmadge has ve- 
toed a bill validating the sale of 
Georgia Highway Department cer- 
tificates to the Federal Government. 








rue sicx or Happy Motoring! 


You never have to travel far to find a familiar Esso sign. It’s displayed 
by 30,000 dealers and stations from Maine to Louisiana. Identifying 
the products and services of the world’s leading petroleum organiza- 
tion, the Esso sign is a symbol of satisfaction wherever you find it. 
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MOTOR OIL 


You see the same faces at Esso dealers and sta- 
tions time and time again. For, once motorists 
start trading at the Esso sign, they have a way of 
repeatedly coming back. 

As soon as they begin using Aerotype Esso or 
Essolene they can’t help noticing how much longer 
it is between fillings . . how much more life and 
power their cars seem to have than with other 
fuels they’ve tried. And with Essolube in the 
crankcase.. they find that their motors achieve 
a new high for smooth, trouble-free operation. 





No Wonder They Keep Coming Back 


They’re also quick to appreciate the attention 









and service they get. It’s gratifying to start out 
with a clean windshield and bright lamps .. a 


well-filled radiator . . and properly inflated tires. 


see to it that you always do. 


to enjoy “Happy Motoring.” 


ESSO MARKETERS 


STANDARD OIL GQGOMPANY OF NEW JERSE 


And the attendants at Esso dealers and stations 


Start stopping at the Esso sign for fuel and oil 
.. as well as tires, batteries and accessories . . 
and notice how quickly you, too, form the habit 
.. a habit it certainly pays to cultivate if you want 


e 
RECOMMENDED FOR Happy Metering! . . Aerotype ESSO — endorsed by over 1,500,000 users 


as the outstanding premium fuel .. ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother performance than any other regular-price gasoline .. 
ESSOLUBE—the premium quality oil at regular price..ATLAS tires, batteries, accessories—guaranteed by the world’s lead- 


ing petroleum organization. Free road maps and touring information..clean rest rooms.. courteous attention.. efficient service, 


COPR 1835 £850 ING. 
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LABOR: THE TRUCE REACHED IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Strike Scares and Their Effects on 
Legislation; Gen. Johnson’s Views 
on Collective Bargaining Laws. 


N THE SLOW upbuilding of the 

framework within which 
relationships may be adjusted satis- 
factorily, settlement of the contro- 
versy in the rubber industry takes 
its place as a definite advance 

The stage was set for a bitter 
strike, employers being prepared 
with their barbed wire entangle- 
ments and unions with their shock 
troops. 

As zero hour approached, both 
sides came to agreement under the 
urgent pressure of Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins, mediating at the re- 
quest of the President. 

The result? 

Both sides won, in that the strike 
was called off while wage payments 
and production went on without in- 
terruption. On the other hand, 
neither side obtained all it asked 


A COMPRCMISE 
The agreement 
It- contained four 
follows: 
1—Companies agreed to bargain 
both with the American Federation 
of Labor unions and with their com- 
pany unions. This was a partial 
victory for the A. F. of L. inasmuch 
as two of the large rubber companies 
previously had refused to meet with 
spokesmen for outside unions. It 
was a partial defeat, since the A. F. 
of L. had insisted that bargaining 
should be exclusively With the union 
chosen by the majority af workers. 
2.—Bargaining agreements, it was 
arranged, should be posted on bulle- 
tin boards by the companies. This 
was a compromise between the un- 
ion demand for signed agreements 
and the company refusal to give 
public notification of agreements 
reached. 
3.—Both sides bound themselves, 


was a compromise 
chief points, as 


labor | 


Labor. Disregard of its recommend- 
ations was to be considered suffici- 


| ent ground for abrogating the pledge 


of peace. 

“This means,” said Mr. Green, 
“that if both sides to a dispute can 
not agree, a tribunal will agree for 
them.” 

Is this last provision a repetition 


of the arrangement made some 
twelve months earlier when a 
threatened automobile strike led to 


the establishment of the Automobile 
Labor Board, now bitterly protested 
by organized labor? 

There are two reasons for the view 
that the solution of the rubber con- 
troversy differs basically from that 
in the automobile industry, dispite 
a certain superficial resemblance 


| DIFFERENCES IN PLANS 


with the exception noted below, to | 


abstain from strikes or lockouts un- 
« til the Supreme Court rules on the 
Labor Board’s authority to order 
elections for choice of employe 
spokesmen in collective bargaining. 
In the meantime, employers might 
continue to lend financial support to 
company unions. 


ARBITRATION PLAN 

These points represented a vic- 
tory for the companies, being the 
chief issues in the threatened strike. 
A. F. of L. President William Green 
urged their acceptance on the un- 
ions concerned. In return, he was 
able to point to the following pro- 
vision, which he called “the meat of 
the agrcement:” 

4.—In the event of a dispute, both 
sides agreed to abide by the decision 
of an impartial board of three mem- 
ae S appointed we the Bocretary of 


The first is that the board to be 
appointed is a non-partisan board, 
instead of a bipartisan one. 

The bipartisan Automobile Labor 
Board consists of one representative 
of management, one of labor, and 
one neutral chairman. This set-up, 
critics point out, makes action on 
important disputes almost impossi- 
ble, since the chairman is unable to 
throw his influence to elther side 
without the charge of partiality 
being raised, so the board remains 
deadlocked. 

The result has been, say labor 
officials, that the Automobile La- 
bor Board has become little more 
than a personnel department for 
the employers. 

The outstanding example of a 
non-partisan labor board is the 
NLRB. Others are the Textile and 
Steel Labor Boards and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, dealing 
with railroad labor. 

The second point in which the 
rubber arrangement differs from 
that in the automobile industry is 
that decisions of the Rubber Board, 
if flouted by either side, would 
carry a certain penalty. This con- 
sists of the optional abrogation of 
the entire agreement by the other 
side. 

x * * 


STRIKES AND LAWS 

S THE American Federation of 
Labor deliberately fostering 

strike talk throughout the nation 

with the intent of coercing Con- 


gress into enactment of legislation | 


sought by labor officials? 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers asserts that such is the 
case, saying that every recent ut- 
terance of this group bears out the 
conclusion. 

A. F. of L. officials reply that 
thelr influence is being ' used to re- 





BUS AN D TRUCK REGULATION: 
A PLAN TO AID THE RAILROADS. 





\IRST step came last week toward 

removing a thorn from the side 
of the railroad industry. 

The step was passage by the 
Senate, without a dissenting vote, 
of the Wheeler Bill for the regula- 
tion of truck and bus lines doing 
interstate business. 

For many years the railroads 
have seen their freight and passen- 
ger business falling off as motor ve- 
hicles rolled over publicly built 
highways with traffic that would 
otherwise have been rail borne. 

Squeezed between falling reve- 
nues and fixed interest charges on 


12 billion dollars worth of bonded | 


indebtedness, the railroads were 
handicapped further in the compe- 
tition by having rates and wages 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Persistent requests 
were made for the similar regula- 
tion of their competitors. 

Finally Transportation Coordina- 
tor Joseph B. Eastman, requested by 
the President to recommend legis- 
lation, 


side of bus and truck regulation, 


asking this as part of a program | 


involving the extension of ICC au- 
thority over all forms of public 
transportation. 


GRANTS ICC CONTROL 


The bill subjects the rates, wages 
and conditions of service of the 
motor lines to the ICC. It also re- 
quires that prospective new lines 
must secure, as a condition of oper- 
ating, certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. 


Those al- | 


threw his influence on the | 


ready operating over definite routes | 


receive such certificates as a matter 
of routine. 

The Truck and Bus Bill, 
now goes to the House for action, 
is the first of a number of transpor- 
tation bills sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration. Others include regu- 
lation of water carriers and air 
transportation. 


| 


which 


Hearings are already being con- 


ducted on a bill for facilitating 
financial reorganization of rail- 
roads in receivership, a group which 
appears certain to be increased as 
interest charges fail to be met out 
of operating profits. Last year, the 


net deficit for all Ciass I railroads 
was more than 32 million dollars. 

The bill would give the ICC 
greater power over so-called pro- 
tective committees, making the 
commission’s consent necessary for 
their use of proxies. The aim is 
to prevent certain classes of secur- 
ity holders from profiting at the ex- 
pense of others. 

The reorganization of railroads is 
a matter in which the Government 
has a large financial interest. 
Through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, it holds rail securities 
as collateral for loans totaling 380 
million dollars. Default on the loans 
gives the RFC a claim on the as- 
sets of the roads. Control of two 
railroads already has passed into 
its hands by this route. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

There are those who favor the im- 
mediate acquisition of all railroads 
by the Government. Transportation 
Coordinator Eastman, however, is 
not ¢ne of these, although in his re- 
port to the President he pointed 
out that the plan held out hope 
for the greatest benefit as well as 
threat of the greatest harm to the 
nation’s transportation _ service. 
Furthermore, he asserted, it would 
be necessary unless the railroads, 
either voluntarily or under the com- 
pulsion of the ICC, eliminated the 
waste at present within the sys- 
tem. 

A legislative measure to bring 
about Federal acquisition was intro- 
duced into Congress last week by 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.) 
of Montana. Elements of the pro- 
posal were: 

1—Formation of a United States 
Railroad Corporation, authorized to 
issue securities in return for out- 





| 





Standing railroad obligations and | 


stocks. 

2.—Price paid would be in two 
forms. First, present values would 
be met by obligations guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. Second, 


additional values, on the basis of | 


1930 earnings, would be paid for by 
“rain check” securities, that is, se- 
curities having value only if earn- 
ings increase above the present level, 
with 1930 returns as a ceiling. 


| 


strain strikes, “even against em- 
ployers who defy the authority of 
governmental agencies, such as the 
Labor Board.” 

They point to the 90 per cent vote 
of rubber unions in favor of a strike 
and to the part of leaders in in- 
ducing the workers to remain at 
their jobs in acceptance of a com- 
promise settlement. 


ta 





N THE FUTURE of the collective 

bargaining clause of the NRA 
Act, 
Johnson speaks with a unique back- 
ground of intimate contact with 
the codes. In Senate committee 
hearings on the proposed new law, 


he made the following recommen- | 


dations: 


The Labor Board should con- 


former Administrator Hugh S. | 


tinue to be independent of the La- 
bor Department. 

Coercion should be prohibitéd on 
the part of 
unions. The present law takes cog- 
nizance of employers’ coercion only. 

Bargaining should be carried on 
exclusively with spokesmen for the 
majority of workers. 

Elections should be held outside 


both employers and | 


| 





the property of the employers. 

Closed-shop agreements should 
be outlawed. 

In addition, General Johnson re- 
‘terated his view that vertical 
unions should be encouraged. He 
favored giving unions the right to 
submit code amendments and urged 
the establishment of a body within 
each industry empowered to pre- 


| 


‘must 


vent strikes or lockouts by enforce- 
ment of peace pledges previously 
agreed to. 

While criticizing the Thirty-Hour 
Week Bill as being too inflexible, he 
held that eventually hours of labor 
be decreased and hourly 
wages increased if the unemployed 
are to be absorbed into industry. 

JOHN W. TayYLor. 
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Money: Budget-balancing 
Or Pump-priming? »-.» + + 
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Two Schools of Government Finance— 
A Comparison of Income Taxes Here and 
In Great Britain—Banking Legislation 





JUMP PRIMING or bal- 
ancing? Cabinet members differ 
over which it should be 
But straws in the wind of Govern- 
the trend 


budget 


ment finance suggest 

Said Harold Ickes, leading Gov- 
ernment pump primer, as head of 
PWA 

It is absurd for anyone to say 
that PWA has been a failure be- 
cause it has not taken men from 


relief rolls and put them on payrolls 
The real difficulty has been not 
enough money gone the 
Federal PWA program. You cannot 
do the work of 15 billion dollars with 
3 billion 700 million spread over two 
years.’ 

Said Henry Jr.. Sec- 
retary of the d leading 
exponent of budget balancing 


that 


into 


has 


Morgent 


Treasury. a} 


nau 


With less than three months to 
go to complete the two year fiscal 
period. we are certain that expendit- 


ures will be $2.000,000.000 less than 
the original estimate.” 
ECONOMY: RIGHT OR WRONG? 

Mr. Morgenthau, accounting to the 
people the operation of the 
Treasury Department. emphasized 
the smaller than expected expendi- 
tures he anticipated 
revenues: the for recovery 
on money bor- 
rowers 

Mr. Ickes. explaining absence of 
larger scale re-employment. blamed 
smallness of Federal spending 

President Roosevelt, making decis- 
ions, stresses hope that the Govern- 
ment will not need to spend all of its 
5 billion dollar works fund; tells of 
plans to loan most of the money in- 
Stead giving it away; takes the 
conservative budget balancing rather 
than pump priming tack 

Neville Chamberlain, chancellor of 
the British exchequer, reported on 
the condition of the British treasury 
while Secretary Morgenthau was re- 
porting on the condition of the 
American treasury 

The Chancellor was pleased witha 


e 


tol 


larger than 
prospect 
to various 


paid out 


of 


balanced British budget and a 
treasury surplus which permitted 
the government to lower income 


taxes on the httle man 

The Secretary was encouraged 
with an American budget only $6,- 
300,000,000 instead of $8.300,000,000 
out of balance: but held out no new 
hopes for the taxpayer. 


THE BRITISH FORMULA 


How did the British get a balanced 


budget when the Americans con- 
tinued to have a badly unbalanced 
budget? 

Two explanations offer them- 
selves. They are 


1.—No payment on the American 
war debt. which means a saving of 
about $200,000.000 annually 

2.—Taxes on incomes would 
prove shocking to the people of this 
country 

Comparisons 
British 


tnat 


striking The 
tax Starts at $630 fol 
single persons and at $970 for: mar- 
ried couples. In the United States 
the exemption from tax is $1,000 for 
unmarried and $2,500 for 
married 


are 


Income 


persons 
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A married couple with no children 
and an of $2,425 in Great 
Britain wou'd pay a tax of $174.60 
They would pay no tax in the United 
States. The same family with $4,850 
income in Great Britain would pay 
$534.70 and would pay $58.80 in the 
United States 

Similar comparisons extend 
throughout the lower tax brackets 
Even adding state income taxes to 
the American rate and the resu.t 
is arresting Senator Couzens 


income 


‘Rep.), of Michigan, has said that 
if the American income tax rate 
equally the British tax rate there 
would be no federal deficit at this 


time 
The British are paying as they go 
in their present depression The 
United States, to enjoy lower tax 
rates, instead of paying all the bills 
is borrowing against the future to 
navigate the depression 
BANKING LEGISLATION 

Banking legislation moved nearer 
a showdown during the past week 

The House Banking Committee re- 
ported out intact, except for minoz 
amendments, the Eccles bill to cen- 
tralize Government control over the 
country’s credit machinery 

Two principal amendments 
offered by the committee did not 
deal with the more potent provis- 
ions for reorganizing the Federal 
Reserve System into a more central- 
ized national system. under Federal 
Government domination 

Rather. one of them changed the 
assessment for insurance of bank 
deposits to one-eighth of one per 
cent. The second struck out a pro- 
vision in the bill that would force 
State banks not members of the 
Federal Reserve System either to 
join up, or to lose the privilege of 
having their deposits insured 

Favorable action by the House is 
expected when the bill comes to 
the floor. The fight. involving Title 
II of the bill, dealing with reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, is to center in the Senate. 
There Senator Giass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, one of the authors of the orig- 
inal Federal Reserve Act. will lead 
the fight against centralized Fed- 
eral control 

Strategy will be 
banking legislation into two parts, 
the first dealing with permanent 
Federal bank deposit insurance and 
technical amendments to the law; 
the second with credit control 


to divide the 


Limit to Ope ‘ations 


By Stock ‘Specialists’ 


May Trade Only to Maintain 


Fair, Orderly Market 


[OFS the stock exchange “special- 
ist” perform an economic func- 
tion? or is he in business merely 
for the inside information he gets 
Debated for more than a genera- 
tion, this question will soon be an- 
swered for the first time. For the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has requested the nation’s 
stock exchanges to limit the trading 
of “specialists.” 


Future trading by specialists in 
securities for which they keep the 
order books will be restricted to 
dealings “reasonably necessary to 


maintain a fair and orderly market.” 

Result of this action. as seen by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of 
the SEC, is that all specialists who 
hold their posts for purposes of in- 
side manipulation will be eliminated. 
Only those performing a_ useful 
function will remain. 

‘Excessive trading” for their own 
account is to be prohibited to all 
exchange members, their firms and 
partners. In deciding what is ex- 
cessive, the Commission will con- 
Sider the effect of such trading on 
the market and the financial re- 
sponsibility of the trader 

The purpose of this. Mr. Kennedy 
says, is to prevent excessive trading 
in and out during the day, as mar- 
gin rules apply only at the end of 
the day. 


Hints of Freedom 
For Puerto Rico 


Will Puerto Rico Join the Philip- 
pine Islands in traveling the path to 
independence? 

Here are two straws pointing 
drift of events 

First, in protest against veto by 
the Interior Department of an is- 
land measure for reconstructing its 
legislature, the legislature goes on 
Strike, adjourning without voting 
the budget 

Second, two United States Sena- 
tors give notice of readiness to in- 
troduce bills granting inde- 
pend > to Puerto Rico if the peo- 
ple seriously desire it. One is Sena- 
tor Tydings of Maryland 

Comments King. sponsor 
prospective bill We 
can't please the island- 


the 


for 


Senator 


the other 





of 
apparently 
ers 


So we mignt as well give them 
their indevendence.” 
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for sale, or as an offer to buy, 


NEW ISSUE 


$73,000,000 


| n lawful money of the United States which is at the time legal tender for public 


Series of 374s, Due 1960 
To be dated May 1, 1935 and to be due May 1, 1960 


Carrving Interest From July 1, 1935 





Price 98'2% (flat) 


For delivery Mav 1, 1935 





The First Boston Corporation 


FE. H. Rollins & Sons 


ncorporated 


Lazard Freres & Com 
Incorporated 


William R. Staats Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Field, Glore & Co. 


pany 


Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Pacific Company of California 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 
Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Pavable pursuant to Public Resolution No, 10 of the Seventy-third Congress of the United States 
f and private debts 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned; 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Edward B. Smith & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 








White, Weld & Co. 


neorporated 












































Buy them at the 






WORLD'S LOWEST 


Save 


PR og 





Chevrolet Trucks give maximum de- 


pendability, as well as maximum 
economy, because they’re powered 
by VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX-CYLINDER ENGINES 


The most important consideration of all, in buying and operat- 
Sedon Delivery, $515 
107 Wheelbase 


ing trucks, is economy. Economy of first cost and operating cost. 
And the most economical trucks on the market today are— 
© RM Chevrolet Trucks. They sell at the world’s lowest prices. They 
give maximum operating economy, too, because they're powered 
by valve-in-head six-cylinder engines. And they will keep on 
saving you money, day after day and year after year, because 
Chevrolet builds so much extra quality and rugged reliability 
into them that their service is as carefree as their prices and 
operating costs are low. You get top economy when you buy 
Chevrolet Trucks, and that’s exactly what you want in a truck— 
particularly today. Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer and get the right truck for your job at the world’s 


lowest prices. 


Half-Ton Pick-Up, $465 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
112 Wheelbase 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 











Half-Ton Panel, $560. 
(112" Wheelbase) 
Above are list prices of commercial cars at Flint, Michigan. Special equipment evtra. 


*Dual wheels and tires $20 extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


PRICE 







on operating costs, too! 


ticconnedennecade 











*114.Ton Platform, $630 
131 Wheelbase 















Half-Ton Canopy Express, $555 
112) Wheelbase 





*114-Ton Stake, $720 
(157” Wheelbase) 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WB ORE) SRSA 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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HE Securities Exchange Commission is one of the 

best commissions we have ever had in Washington. 

It consists of able, conscientious, and high-minded 
public servants. 

But their conception of what is required of them as the 
spokesmen of the investor who loses money is as unpre- 
cedented as it is far-reaching. 

And because such an attitude carries with it significant 
implications, eventually bound to involve the United 
States government in a moral responsibility for invest- 
ment losses by private individuals, it becomes important 
to examine a recent pronouncement by the Securities 
Commission. 

The facts are these: On October 25, 1934, the directors 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works announced that the 
Company could no longer pay interest on some first mort- 
gage bonds held in its own sinking fund. That very day 
a break occurred in the selling price of the second mort- 
gage bonds on the market. Probably 25 to 30 complaints 
were received by the Commission, which immediately set 
out to investigate “how adequately investors in Baldwin 
securities had been forewarned of the growingly precari- 
ous position of the Company.” 

After a prolonged investigation, the Commission issued 
a statement exonerating any directors from any charge of 
misusing in connection with the market the information 
they had and also exonerating the ticker service for fail- 
ing to carry on its New York circuit as quickly as on its 
Philadelphia circuit the information about the directors’ 
meeting. 

v 


Had the Commission stopped 


REASONABLE there, its report could hardly be 
LIMITS FOR criticized. But the SEC went 
INVESTIGATION ther: 


It raised a technical point 
about the listing of the quick assets of a subsidiary 
company, the Commission’s chief complaint being that 
they were not segregated “in order to determine accu- 
rately the working capital of the parent company—a fact 
essential to any adequate analysis of the position that 
should be accorded the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds” 
(second mortgage). The Commission states further: 

“It is true that since 1932 the President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in his annual letter to the stockholders 
had called attention to the role that the Midvale Com- 
pany’s current assets (a 60% subsidiary) played in the 
consolidated quick assets that appeared in the balance 
sheet. 

“This, together with other matters reported to the 
stockholders, made it possible for an astute investor to 
realize the gradual and serious depletion that was taking 
place in the working capital of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works as such. 

“The form of stating the facts, adopted by Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works in its annual reports to stockholders 
prior to the report for the year ending in 1934, did not 
succeed in making clear to investors the true working po- 
sition of the issuing corporation. 

“That instead it actually misled the investing public is 
amply evidenced by the nature and character of the com- 
plaints received by the Commission and by the fact that 
the directors’ action of October 25, 1934, evidencing an 
impaired working capital position came as a surprise to 
the investing public rather than the acceptance of a situa- 
tion long in the making.” 


v 


The Commission takes in a 


BONDHOLDERS good deal of territory when it 
COULD HAVE endeavors to condemn a company 


KNOWN FACTS because indifferent investors 


were taken by surprise for some- 
thing which an astute investor could easily have known. 
Actually an examination of Moody’s investment manuals 
with their comprehensive statistical data would have 
shown any investor the parent company’s balance sheet 
and the separate balance sheet of the Midvale Company 
printed along with it. 
The Baldwin Company insists that it has furnished 
every year together with its certified balance sheets an 
annual report of comment on its financial statements and 


that anybody who had examined this information would 
have known as far back as 1929 that the Company had 
serious working-capital problems. 


BUREAUCRACY TRIUMPHANT 





Securities Exchange Commission Siladatin Its Scope to Become General Investment Critic 
Even Though no Violations of Law Are Involved—The Commission's Latest Attempt to 
Equalize Difference Between ‘ ‘Astute and Lazy Investor 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Several events occurred in the last three years such as 
for example the special stockholders’ meeting of January 
17, 1933, at which the financial difficulties of the company 
were presented and a copy of the balance sheet and a re- 
funding plan were sent to each noteholder of record and 
given wide publicity. y 


Also the President of tue 


QUEST! ONABLE Baldwin Company in his annual 
PRECEDENT IS report for 1933 called special at- 
ESTABLISHED tention to the decrease of the 


parent company’s current assets 
as specifically differentiated from those of the Midvale 
Company. 

The SEC has by its foregoing comment established an 
important precedent. It has accepted the complaints of 
investors as being “evidence” and has allowed its own in- 
terpretation of what it thinks is not clear to the average 
investor to govern its comment. 

Certainly there has been in this case no judicial proceed- 
ing before the Commission in which witnesses could be 
brought, and testimony taken and cross examination de- 
veloped to determine the degree of negligence of the com- 
pany or the investor and the adequacy of the information 
available through the regular statistical channels to any 
investor. The Commission has acted as judge, prosecutor 
and jury combined. 

Nor does the SEC confine itself to comment on the po- 
sition of the astute and indifferent investor but opens up 
an entirely new line of attack on the functions of a trustee 
for an indenture, as the contract between bondholders and 
the issuing company is called. 

v 

The Trustee is a very repu- 
table company — The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on 


REBUKE FOR : | e 
THE TRUSTEE Lives and Granting Annuities. 
After selecting three paragraphs 


from the indenture involving technicalities the following 
statement of comment is made: 

“The Commission cannot but observe with regret the 
casualness which accompanied this assumption of the fi- 
duciary duties of trusteeship by the above-named trustee.” 

Now just what did the trustee fail to do which could 
call for the severe castigation pronounced on a company 
whose business it is to act as trustee for many bondholder 
groups? 

The Pennsylvania Company through its attorneys in- 
terpreted the paragraphs as meaning that if it obtained 
adequate information annually from certified public ac- 
countants, this was even better than the sworn statement 
of an officer of the company. Technically it could have 
been content with a treasurer's report. The relative un- 
importance of all this is evidenced by the fact that these 
first mortgage bonds today are selling above par and the 
entire issue has been reduced from $10,000,000 to $2,- 
676,000. There was nothing in the indenture requiring 
the Pennsylvania Company to give holders of the second 
mortgage bond issue—for which another trustee was cus- 
todian—any opinions concerning the status of the com- 
pany’s finances. It has not been the practice for a trustee 
to act as critic of the bonds of an issuing company or even 
to declare a default unless certain bondholders make such 
a request. v 


The Baldwin Company on this 


COMMISSION point said ten days ago: 
MAKES. ROAD “It has been the practice since 
ATER TCR orgs Seats were 


originally issued in 1911 to fur- 
nish to the Trustee for this purpose a copy of the Annual 
Report, including its certified balance sheet. The Trustee 
advises us that it has never been asked by a bondholder for 
any information that could not be ascertained from this 
published report. The practice carried on for about 
twenty-four years seems to constitute an interpretation by 
the parties thereto of the intent of the indenture pro- 
visions.” 

It would be a striking departure for a federal commis- 
sion to undertake to interpret the meaning of the thou- 
sands of contracts known as indentures upon which trus- 
tees are supposed to act. 

Trustees are cautious and restrained because they fear 
damage suits from holders of securities who may be in- 


UNDESERVED 





jured if the trustee takes any step which may needlessly 
throw a company into the courts or otherwise by a public 
proceeding injure its prestige and good will. 

But no such restraint apparently governs the Securities 
Commission which has established the precedent of in- 
terpreting provisions in private indentures, passing on the 
merits of a trusteeship, and finally issuing pontifical com- 
ments on what the president of a company which is having 
a hard time keeping solvent should do to proclaim to the 
whole world the precariousness of his company’s position. 


v 


What, then, was the final ver- 


FINDINGS GO dict of the Commission? It said: 
BEYOND RANGE “Though the facts here dis- 
OF AUTHORITY closed do not in the Commis- 


sion’s judgment involve any vio- 
lation of law which calls for further action by the Com- 
mission or other agencies of government, the Commis- 
sion believes this statement of its findings is in justice 
due to those members of the public who feel that as in- 
vestors they are entitled to some explanation of the sudden 
and unexpected market situation that was precipitated 
by the directors’ action of October 25, 1934.” 

In other words, though it is really none of the Commis- 
sion’s business so far as the statute is concerned, the Com- 
mission nevertheless digs up a number of technical points 
that have no substance whatever and proceeds to attack 
publicly a company which is attempting to reorganize 
its affairs so as to be able to increase its employment rolls. 

If this concept of the Commission’s function is to be 
followed in the future, then there is no reason why the 
Commission should not at any time comment on the cor- 
porate activities of any company whose stocks or bonds 
are listed on the exchanges. Also there is no reason why 
investors should not demand information as to the pur- 
poses of Congress with respect to legislation affecting 
from day to day companies or industries whose securities 
are publicly listed. There is, moreover, the question of 
keeping tabs on official utterances that affect the markets 
and seeing that all investors are promptly notified by 
ticker or otherwise on equal terms and in words suffi- 
ciently clear to enable them to know whether to buy or 
sell their holdings. 

Perhaps the trend of the times is in that direction. Per- 
haps the Commission wishes to interpret its duties as 
supervisor of markets to extend to the point of critic and 
even adviser on private transactions. 


v 


But it should be respectfully 


MAY LEAD TO noted what may be the enormous 
LARGE MORAL consequences of such a decision. 
RESPONSIBILITY It may mean that investors will 


take less interest than heretofore 
and exercise less diligence in examining investments and 
that if there are losses, the investors will blame the Com- 
mission for failing to have known in advance and to have 
apprised the public of what it had learned through its vast 
machinery of investigation. 

Such a situation would mean moral responsibility by 
the federal government for losses sustained by the in- 
vestors notwithstanding that the Commission insists no- 
body should attribute such a responsibility to it. 

On a much flimsier basis than this, however, the de- 
positors in closed banks have been pressing for passage 
by Congress the McLeod bill to reimburse them for losses 
sustained in banks supervised by the government. 

The precedent set up by the Commission is a dangerous 
one entirely apart from the fact that it is an unwarranted 
usurpation of power—an exercise of authority hardly con- 
templated or granted by the law itself. 

The Securities Exchange Commission can serve a use- 
ful purpose. The objective of the law creating it was com- 
mendable. And Chairman Kennedy and his associates 
are doing a splendid job of administration within the law, 
but when the Commission steps beyond the law and as- 
sumes functions where it has plainly no right, it deserves 
both censure and criticism. 

But such are the ways of bureaucracy. Given by Con- 
gress specific power to do certain things, the federal com- 
missions do not hesitate, once entrenched in office, to ex- 
tend their inquiries and activities far beyond the law. 
Thus does a triumphant bureaucracy grow, and grow and 
grow. 
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